Good-Will and Good Spices 


GOOD-WILL, AS DEFINED BY THE U. S. SUPREME COURT, IS THE DISPOSITION OF A 
PLEASED CUSTOMER TO RETURN TO THE PLACE WHERE HE HAS BEEN WELL TREATED. 


HAT explains in part, why one prominent Philadelphia sausage manufacturer has 
returned every year to Laudenslager for all his spices for more than 50 years. 


What a tribute that is to us. And how it inspires us to uphold our policy of 
integrity, confidence and fair dealing. 


During the past -half century, this sausage maker has developed an enviable 
reputation for an individual flavor in all his products. And he has always kept that 
flavor constantly uniform. ‘He has told us that the consistent high quality and -uni- 
formity of Laudenslager’s spices have helped him immensely in his great accomplish> \. 


ment. = % 


‘ 3 
No wonder he has built such a tremendous consumer acceptatice for all of his“%) 
81 products. No wonder his dealers “concentrate” on his products, “and refuse to sell. / 

“substitutes.” Through his dominant position in his own market, he’has established, / 
a reputation from coast to coast—from the Great Lakes to the Gulfof Mey His” 


products are “approved” by his consumers as Laudenslager’s spices are_by lmestifig 
B. A. I. requirements. 


You, too, can build a similar reputation for your products. Why not follow this 
leader who has found that consumers want quality—that dealers want profits—and 
that profit comes by giving people what they want. 


Laudenslager spices will put better quality into every sausage product you 
make. Anc better quality will mean greater consumer and dealer acceptance 
for your products, and bigger profits for you. 


Shall we send samples for you to test? Mind you, there’s no cost or 
obligation—samples will be sent to you promptly—absolutely free. 
Main office, 612-14-16 W. York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For those 

who are in haste—Telephone FREmont 6282. 


Kl audensiager,|,. 
wweorrers GMO IA® crinoers 


S1l2-14-1I6 WEST YORK STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





They’re buying “BUFFALOS’ by the carload now! 
They must be good! 





— CARLOAD SHIPMENT OF == 
LATEST MODEL BUFFALO’ SAUSAGE 





MEN A ods 


A Carload of Latest Model 
“BUFFALO” Sausage Machines 








recently shipped to the new modern plant of 


Richter’s Food Products, Inc., Chicago 





The complete ““‘BUFFALO” Outfit for the new Richter plant: 
2=—=New Model 50 Self-Emptying Silent Cutters 
11-1500 pound “BUFFALO” Mixer 

1—1000 pound “BUFFALO” Mixer 

1-66B “BUFFALO” Grinder 

2=500 pound “BUFFALO” Stuffers 

1=—250 pound “BUFFALO” Staffer 











Leading packers and sausage makers are buying 


latest model “BUFFALO” Machines for producing the 
finest quality of sausage at the least possible cost. 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS CO... BUFFALO. N. Y..U.S8.A. 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St. 





—, 
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‘Silverleaf” Bran 


In far-off South Africa, in the rough 
and mountainous country around Table 
Mountains in Cape Colony, grows a 
rugged, hardy little tree. To natives 
and visitors alike it is always a wel- 
come sight. Among the many un- 
usual shrubs of this part of the world 
this little silver tree stands out unique. 


So much in demand is it that the little 
silver tree may in time become ex- 
tinct, because its strange and exqui- 
site silver gray leaves are as much in 
demand for holiday decorations as our 
own mistletoe or holly. 


So unusual are the leaves from this 
tree that they have been sent by visi- 
tors from South Africa to all parts of 
the world. The leaf is of a singular 
form, wholly unlike those of the trees 
to which we are accustomed here. 
They are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, *but they also have the unique 
merit of retaining for years their soft, 
silvery color, with no apparent affect 
from age or climatic conditions. The 
leaves are long and slender in form, 
the veins delicately raised in relief, 
and the color a dull silver gray some- 
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what like that color that has made the 
work of the Old Holland silversmiths 
so prized. 


A Swift & Company Product 


This silver leaf was chosen a number 
of years ago as a symbol for one of 
the most popular of Swift & Com- 
pany’s products—“Silverleaf” Brand 
Pure Lard—and a representation of 
the leaf was placed on every package 
and every pail of this commodity. 


Between the characteristics of the 
Silverleaf of Africa and those of 
“Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard there is 
a striking analogy. Just as it has been 
found impossible to transplant the 
Silver tree, so it has been impossible 
to improve upon the quality of 
“Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard. 


The Silverleaf of Africa preserves its 
soft sheen and natural color for many 
years after it has been picked—and 
the quality of “Silverleaf” Brand Pure 
Lard remains unvarying year in and 
year out. 






H. P. Smith Paper Company 


H. P.S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 West 37th Street 








Now Fresh 
Meats Are “Air 
Conditioned !” 


Fresh meat, particular- 
ly pork, must have ven- 
tilation through the 
pores of the paper in 
which it is wrapped. 
This is absolutely nec- 
essary in order to pro- 
tect both appearance 
and quality. 


We offer two papers 
which very satisfactor- 
ily permit this ventila- 
tion: 


H. P. S. White Oiled 
Loin Paper 


H. P.S. Packers Oiled 
Manilla 


Each sheet is designed 
for utmost protection— 
each prevents sweat- 
ing, by permitting the 
ventilation so neces- 
sary to fresh pork cuts. 


May we send you gen- 
erous samples of either 
—or both—with which 
to make your own lab- 
oratory tests? 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Quality Counts) 


Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 


“Always the Bess 
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Meat Cutting Methods That Save Waste 


One Merchant Abandons an Ancient Custom and 
Cuts Beef, Veal and Lamb More Economically 


Lack of knowledge of correct 
costs and selling prices has been a 
serious handicap to the meat re- 
tailer, just as it has been to many 
meat packers. 

Because of lack of standardiza- 
tion of product, and varying meth- 
ods of cutting, the smart retailer 
is forced to make frequent if not 
daily cutting tests, if he wants to 
know “where he is at.” 

Meat grading—both govern- 
ment and packer—is improving 
this situation. 

But the trade still clings to a 
variety of cutting methods, some 
of which are decidedly wasteful. 
Custom and habit are strong, and 
the waste goes on. 


An Ancient Custom 


Take the Philadelphia method 
of cutting, for example. 

As far back as accurate records 
are available there has been used 
in Philadelphia and the immediate 
vicinity methods of producing re- 
tail cuts that are peculiar to that 
section of the country. 

Some think these cutting meth- 
ods for beef, pork, lamb and veal 
descended from the Dutch and 
Quaker settlers, and that they 
have undergone little change since 
early Colonial times. 


By the Philadelphia method of 
breaking up a carcass the meat is cut 
with the grain. Two classes of meat— 
stewing and roasting, for example—are 
Sometimes included in the same cut. 
Some cuts contain more bone than is 
necessary. 


The method is productive of some 
waste and there is not the measure of 
customer satisfaction that some other 
cutting methods yield. 

Philadelphia Beef Cutting. 

In the Philadelphia method the beef 
carcass is divided as follows: 

Hind Quarter—1, shin; 2, round; 8, 
rump; 4, pin bone roast; 5 veiny; 6, sir- 
loin steaks; 7, flank. The veinie cut in 
particular is peculiar to the Philadelphia 
territory. It is used for pot roasts (and 
is what is known in New York as “top 
sirloin,” and in some other sections of 
the country as “sirloin tip.” 





NEW BEEF CUTTING METHOD. 


At the left are shown the retail cuts 
produced by the Philadelphia method of 
cutting; at the right those pretaces by 
the “national’’ method. The changes 
are in the hind quarter, forequarters being 
cut as heretofore. The ‘national’? method 
is being used in all stores of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in the Philadel- 
phia territory. 


Fore Quarter—1, prime rib; 2, thick 
rib; 8, plate; 4, chuck; 5, cross cut; 6, 
bolar; 7, neck; 8, pot roast; 9, brisket. 

In view of the simpler methods used 
in other sections of the country, it is 
strange that Philadelphia retailers have 
clung to their method as long as they 
have. The explanation seems to be that 
there has been a disinclination to take 
on the task of educating the housewife 
to accept cuts with which she is unfa- 
miliar, and to influence her to switch 
to them from cuts she always has used. 

But a shrewd meat merchandiser with 
ideas of his own, and the courage to 
try them out, has entered the picture. 


Save Retailer and Please Customer. 


J. C. Donaldson, general superinten- 
dent of meats in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., received his early meat educa- 
tion in territories where less wasteful 
and more satisfactory methods of 
breaking up carcasses were used. Fur- 
ther, he was not bound by the traditions 
and customs that have prevailed in 
Philadelphia. 


He believed that cutting methods 
could be devised that do not vary too 
greatly from the Philadelphia methods, 
but that would eliminate their objec- 
tions, make savings for the retailer and 
give better value to the consumer. And 
he is a good enough merchandiser to 
know that but little persuasion would 
be necessary to induce the housewife to 
accept the new cuts. 

His efforts to this end resulted in a 
method which is known as “national.” 
This term is not meant to imply that 
the methods are an adaptation of cut- 
ting plans that are used nationally, for 














FEWER BUT BETTER VEAL CUTS. 


The Philadelphia method of cutting veal 
(left) yielded seven primary cuts, while 
the “national” method (right) gives 
eight. It will be noted that the new 
method eliminates the large Philadelphia 
«rump, which included the deep sirloin over 
the pin bone. Following are the cuts pro- 
duced by the two methods: 

Philadelphia Method.—1l, shin; 2, cut- 
lets; 3, rump; 4, loin chops; 5, rib chops; 
6, lifted shoulder; 7, rack. 

National Method.—1, shin; 2, 
rump; 4, steaks; 5, 
chops; 7, shoulder; 8, 


cutlets; 3, 
loin chops; 6, rib 
neck. 

there are none such, the name evidently 
having been arbitrarily decided on. 

These cutting methods have been 
adopted in all A. & P. stores in the 
Philadelphia territory with gratifying 
results. 

How beef carcasses are divided is 
shown in the accompanying sketch. It 
will be noticed that the variations from 
the Philadelphia methods are in the 
hindquarter, the forequarter continuing 
to be cut as heretofore. 


New Method of Cutting Beef. 

The beef cuts obtained by this so- 
called “national” method are as follows: 

Hindquarter—1, shin; 2, round; 3, 
rump roast; 4, sirloin steak; 5, veinie; 
6, porterhouse steak; 7, flank. 

Forequarter—As mentioned, no 
changes from the Philadelphia method 
of cutting have been made. 


Comparison of the “national” with 
the Philadelphia method shows that the 
rump steaks are no longer being pro- 
duced. These are known as sirloin 
steaks in some other sections of the 
country. That part of the carcass that 
produced rump steaks by the Philadel- 
phia method is now added to the round, 
with a small portion remaining which 
is sold as a roast. 


The pin bone roast, designated as 4 
on the Philadelphia sketch, is also elim- 
inated. 

Cut No. 6 on the Philadelphia sketch 
is known as sirloin steaks. These were 
cut on the bias or with the grain of the 
meat, leaving 4 or 5 inches of flank at- 
tached to the steaks. In the “national” 
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method porterhouse and club steaks are 
cut from this portion of the carcass, and 
the length of flank on these cuts is only 
about 1% in. The veiny roast (No. 
5) may be used for either a roast or 
round steak. 


New Veal and Lamb Cuts. 


New methods of cutting have also 
been applied to veal and lamb. The old 
and the new methods of cutting veal 
are shown in sketch. It will be seen 
that whereas the Philadelphia method 
gave seven primary cuts, the “national” 
method gives eight. 

The “national” method eliminates the 
large Philadelphia rump which included 
the deep sirloin over the pin bone. This 
cut is designated as 3 in the sketch of 
the Philadelphia method. This cut con-/ 
tained approximately 30 per cent bone. 
This portion of the veal carcass is now 
being cut in a manner similar to beef. A 
portion of the aitch bone is removed, 
producing a roast that can be carved 
more easily. There is about 11 per 
cent less bone in the new cut. 

That portion of the carcass numbered 
4 on the chart of the “national” method 
is cut into steaks. The other important 
change is that whereas the shoulder 
formerly was lifted this is not now 
done. The shank is removed and the 
shoulder is cut square. Veal ribs and 
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shoulders, it will be noted, are now be- 
ing cut in the same manner as Philadel- 
phia style lamb. 

Only one important change has been 
made in cutting lamb. As will be seen 
from the lamb-cutting sketches, the 
Philadelphia method called for lifting 
the shoulder and including the plate and 
shank in the cut. This leaves what is 
known as the rack, containing one of 
the tenderest muscles on the shoulder, 
and the neck and breast. 

An objection to this method is that 
the shoulder is sold as roast, although 
the shank is best cooked by stewing, 
The company is now cutting the shoul- 
der square, including the breast with 
the shank and cutting off the neck. 

As yet no change has been made in 
methods of cutting pork, but probably 
the practice of lifting the shoulder will 
be abandoned. 


Advantages of New Method. 


The principle advantages of the “na- 
tional” method of cutting are that 
steaks and roasts are more evenly di- 
vided, stewing meats are eliminated 
from frying meats and, in the case of 
beef, the hindquarter is cut across the 
grain instead of on the bias or with the 
grain. In other words, the customer is 
served with cuts more suitable for the 
particular use to which they are to be 


INCREASING MEAT DEMAND BY IMPROVING RETAIL CUTS. 


J. C. Donaldson, in charge of meats for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. in the Philadelphia area, demonstrates to store managers new 
and more economical methods of cutting meat. 

Believing that the Philadelphia style of cutting is wasteful and not 
entirely satisfactory from the standpoint of the consumer, Mr. Donaldson 
has devised new methods of breaking up carcasses of, beef, veal and lamb 
to better meet the needs of the consumer and*procure less waste for the 


seller. 


All steaks will be cut across the grain. 


Broiling, roasting and stew- 


ing meat will each be sold separately and at their relative prices. In 
stores where the new methods of cutting have been inaugurated meat 
sales are reported to have shown a marked increase. 
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LAMB SHOULDERS CUT SQUARE. 


The Philadelphia method of cutting 
lamb (left) calls for lifting the shoulder 
and including the plate and shank in the 
eut. An objection to this method is that 
the shoulder is sold as a roast, although 
the shank is best cooked by stewing. In 
the “national” method the shoulder is cut 
square, including the breast with the 
shank, and the neck is cut off. 


Philadelphia Method.—1, leg; 2, loin 
chops; 3, rib chops; 4, flank; 5, breast; 6, 
lifted shoulder; 7, rack. 


National Method.—1, leg; 2, loin chops: 
3, rib chops; 4, shoulder; 5, breast and 
fore shank; 6, flank; 7, neck. 


put and, therefore, is better pleased 
with her purchase. 

Customer reaction to the change has 
been very good, it is reported, sales of 
all classes of fresh meats having in- 
creased materially since the “national” 
style of cutting was adopted. Sales of 
veal have more than tripled during the 
past six months. 

In his demonstration of the new meth- 
ods of cutting to managers of meat de- 
partments in stores in the Philadelphia 
area, Mr. Donaldson pointed out that in 
the old method of preparing a rump 
roast of veal two different types of 
muscle were included in the cut. This 
made an inferior roast, as one type 
of muscle should be stewed and the 
other roasted. The new cut will weigh 
about 3 pounds less than the old style 
cut, but will give more meat ner pound. 


Customers Like New Cuts. 

He also showed how the new shoulder 
roast of veal cut “national” style elimi- 
nates the stewing portions, such as 
neck, shank and briskets, and produces 
a roast which weighs less, costs the 
customer less, but gives her far more 
actual roasting meat. 

A. & P. managers in the Philadelphia 
area are giving fine cooperation in in- 
stalling the new cutting methods and 
demonstrating to customers the advan- 
tage of the new cuts compared with the 
old. One supervisor said they had had 
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“amazing results” in the stores coming 
under his supervision where the new 
method is being tried. He was of the 
opinion that this new method of cut- 
ting would enable the company to lower 
its price 2c to 5c per pound and that 
there will be less shrinkage and less 
waste for the stores, with the customer 
receiving 8 per cent less bone. 

Mr. Donaldson has spent his life in 
the livestock and meat industry in 
Canada and the United States. After 
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experiencing many of the delights as 
well as the hardships of the picturesque 
range life of the Canadian Northwest, 
he joined the Hudson Bay Company and 
was for years in charge of its exten- 
sive meat department in Winnipeg, 
where he inaugurated many new mer- 
chandising ideas. He was also the orig- 
inator of beef grading in Canada when, 
serving as a member of the Canadian 
Livestock and Meat Board, he intro- 
duced “red ribbon” graded beef. 


Uses Modern Methods to Build 
Markets for New Food Product 


The problem today is not to 
make quality food products, but to 
merchandise them. 

In no field, perhaps, is compe- 
tition keener than in the food 
field. Not only is the variety of 
foods large, but there are many 
brands of identical foods clamor- 
ing for consumers’ attention. 

The first aim of the producer 
of a quality product is to induce 
the housewife to try it. 


One way to induce the housewife to 
try a new product is to furnish her 
with a free sample. And of course the 
easy way to furnish her with this is 
door-to-door distribution. 

However, many food manufacturers 
dislike this method. It is wasteful, for 


DEVELOPS NEW PRODUCTS. 


Jean L. Vernet, Hormel chef, 
developed Flavor Sealed soup, made o 
vegetables cooked in beef broth. An ex- 
tensive advertising campaign, originally 
planned to be carried on over nine months, 
is now under way to induce housewives 
to try the new product. An interesting 
detail of this campaign is that the meth- 
ods are varied to fit the conditions in 
each community. 
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one thing. But of considerable more 
importance is the fact that there is no 
way by which results can be checked. 
The aim in most cases now is to induce 
the housewife to ask for a sample. If 
she will do this, it is felt, she will be 
more liable to try it, and at the same 
time there is a closer check on how the 
advertising is pulling. 

There are many ways in which the 
housewife can be interested, and many 
food merchandisers now feel that it is 
the better plan to adapt the method to 
the community rather than to outline 
a definite plan and use it under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Thorough Test Is Made. 


One of the most exhaustive sampling 
campaigns on record has been conducted 
by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., meat pack- 
ers, Austin, Minn., on the company’s 
canned vegetable soup. The campaign 
will run for nine months, a different 
procedure being used in almost every 
city. Newspapers and radio are being 
used in most cases. 

The campaign is being built around 
the personality of Jean L. Vernet, the 
French chef who produced the flavor 
sealed soup made up of 15 different 
kinds of vegetables cooked in a beef 
broth base. The new Hormel soup is 
not diluted, but is served as it comes 
from the can. The 20-oz. can retails 
for 15c, somewhat higher than the price 
of other concentrated soups. 

Some of the methods by which house- 
wives are being induced to try this new 
Hormel soup were reported recently in 
“Advertising Age.” 

In Des Moines, 23,900 trial coupons 
were mailed to telephone subscribers, 
each being redeemable for a can of soup 
at the nearest grocery. A questionnaire, 
mailed to the 60 per cent who availed 
themselves of the offer indicated that 
78.3 per cent liked it better than other 
brands. To the inquiry, “Do your chil- 
dren like vegetables this way?” 97 per 
cent responded in the affirmative. 

In Milwaukee, 88,784 coupons were 
mailed. Of those who sampled the soup, 
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72 per cent subsequently made pur- 
chases. 
Money Back Guarantee. 

The coupon method was nov regarded 
suitable for Evanston, exclusive suburb 
of Chicago, and a handsome invitation 
was mailed, housewives being invited to 
exchange it for a can of soup merely 
by handing the card to the grocery boy. 

Another variation was used in Min- 
neapolis, the company agreeing to re- 
turn double the price of a can to any 
purchaser “who did not think it the 
most delicious vegetable soup she had 
ever bought.” Of 14,104 women who 
purchased, only three asked for their 
money back. 

In Owatonna, Minn., a newspaper ad- 
vertisement included a coupon valued at 
7c. At Rochester, Minn., a house-to- 
house canvas was tried. It got results, 
but was regarded as too expensive. 


Two Cans for One. 


In Mankato, Minn., newspaper copy 
offered a free can with every purchase 
of a can. In St. Cloud, Minn., the 
“money back” offer was used. In St. 
Paul, the offer was repeated, and other 
innovations were used in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 

Appeals, as well as methods, were 
varied. One sampling offer was signed 
by Chef Vernet. Another, over the 
name of the company, made a straight- 
forward explanation of the problem 
involved. 


Trade angles received attention. One 
coupon carried a line to grocers: “Save 
this coupon. The Hormel! salesman will 
call to redeem it.” In other cases, the 
grocer was told to present the coupon 
to his wholesaler for credit. 


—- fe 
HORMEL PLAN DEALERS. 


Trend in quality meat merchandising 
was the chief subject of discussion at a 
recent meeting of Hormel Plan market 
dealers from the southern part of Wis- 


consin. . Meeting at the Held market, 
West Bend, dealers came from Madison, 
Janesville, Ft. Atkinson, Beaver Dam 
and other neighboring cities. Layout of 
the Held market was carefully studied 
by dealers and approval expressed by 


them. 
——-- fe 
COLGATE CUTS PAY AND TIME. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. has placed 
its operating departments on a 5-day 
week basis, beginning July 1. Salary 
reductions ranging from 50 per cent 
for the management to a minimum of 
10: per cent for employees were made 
effective at the same time. 

——- fe 
P. & G. CUTS DIVIDENDS. 


Procter & Gamble Co. has reduced 
the quarterly dividend on its common 
stock from 60c to 50c per share, effec- 
tive with the August 15 dividend. The 
annual rate previously was $2.40 a 
share. 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


William Edwards Co., Cleveland, O., 
is reported to be forming Edwards 
voluntary chain food stores. 


Economy Markets, Jamestown, N. Y., 
operating a chain of five retail meat, 
fruit, vegetable and ~rocery markets 
has established a new store in Falconer, 
a suburb. 

“Helpy Selfy,” a new volunteer food 
chain, originating in the Southwest, is 
planning entry in the Chicago market 
after recently opening in Denver, Colo., 
under the management of John Selby. 


What is said to be the world’s largest 
Piggly Wiggly store was opened on 
July 15 in Oak Park, IIl., by the Great 
Lakes Piggly Wiggly Co. A large pri- 
vate parking space is provided for 
customers. 

S. M. Flickinger Co., operating a 
chain of retail grocery stores in west- 
ern New York, northwestern Ohio and 
northern Pennsylvania, has _ discon- 
tinued operation of its retail unit at 
Buffalo and East Second sts., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Keystone Food Products Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., recently joined the 
Nation-Wide system, voluntary chain of 
retail food dealers. More than 200 
units of the latter system have been 
established in western Pennsylvania 
during the past ten weeks. 

Independent Grocers’ Alliance, lead- 
ing voluntary chain, held recent meet- 
ings at Providence, R. I.; New London, 
Conn.; Laconia, N. H.; Haverhill, Mass.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Charleston, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Corpus Christi and 
Houston, Texas, and Des Moines and 
Mason City, Ia. Several thousand inde- 
pendent dealers, members of this volun- 
tary chain, attended the meetings. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany has opened its largest and most 
elaborate store in 15,000 square feet of 
space of the department store unit of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, midway 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul. Suc- 
cess of the Hillman food store as a de- 
partment of State Street store of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, is said to have 
been a factor in starting the Ward- 
A & P experiment. 


Sales for the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. for five weeks ended July 
2, 1932, were $86,062,734, compared with 
$99.342,006 for the like period of 1931, 
a decrease of $13,279,272 or 13.3 per 
cent. Tonnage sales for the five weeks’ 
period are estimated at 531,088, against 
553.562 in the 1931 period, a decrease of 
22,474 tons or 4 per cent. Average 
weekly sales for the five weeks’ period 
are estimated at $17,212,647, comparing 
with $19,868,401 in the 1931 period, a 
decrease of $2,655,854. Estimated sales 
for 18 weeks ended July 2, 1932, without 
consideration of change in number of 
stores during the year total $319.776,- 
476 as compared with $370,164,216 for 
the like period of preceding year, a de- 
crease of $50,387,740 or 13.6 per cent. 
Estimated tonnage sales were 1,911,687 
against 2,006,540, a decrease of 94,853 
tons or 4.7 per cent. 

—— -fe 
ARMOUR BUYS PRODUCE PLANT. 


Purchase of the Iowa Produce Co., of 
Atlantic, Iowa, poultry and egg plant, 
by Armour and Company was an- 
nounced recently. The purchase was 
made from Conron Bros. of New York 
City, former owners. 
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HORMEL PAYS DIVIDENDS. 


Directors of Geo. A. Hormel & Co 
Austin, Minn., have declared the ai 
quarterly dividend of 25c on common 
and $1.50 on Class A preferred revel 
Aug. 15 to stock of record July 30. 

fe 


GENERAL FOODS DIVIDEND. 


Directors of General Foods Corpora- 
tion have declared a quarterly common 
dividend of 50 cents per share, com- 
pared with 75 cents per share paid 
quarterly since 1928. “While it is es- 
timated that earnings will be in the 
neighborhood of $1.50 per share for 
the first six months of this year,” ac- 
cording to president C. M. Chester, “the 
directors agreed unanimously on the 
conservative policy of declaring 5 
cents per share payable on August 1, 
to holders of record July 15.” 

Ye 


BEECHNUT PACKING EARNINGS, 


Earnings of the Beechnut Packi 
Co. for the second quarter of 19 
totaled $570,467, before taxes, compared 
with $538,824 before taxes, in the pre 
vious quarter, and $720,531 in the June, 
1931, quarter. For the six months 
ended June 30, the profit was $1 3200 
before federal taxes. After allowing 
for estimated federal taxes and divi- 
dends on class A stock there remained 
$961,554 equal to $2.15 a share on com- 
mon as against $1,172,970 or $2.63 a 
share in the first half of 1931. 

fe - 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores, and food manv- 
facturers listed stocks, July 21, 1932, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices on July 14, 1982. 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended July July 

July 21. 21. 14, 

Amal. Leather. 
» Pfd. 
Amer. H. 
Do. Pfd. 

Amer. Stores .. 


Do. Ill. Pfd.. 

Do. Del. Pfd.. 
Barnett Leather <ave 
Beechnut Pack. 


Gr.A&PistPfd. 
Do. New ... 115% 
Hlowmal, G@. B.. ce ates 
Hygrade Food.. 25% 
Kroger G. & B. 5,000 12% 
Libby McNeill. : 1% 
MeMarr Stores.. : hae 
Mayer, Oscar. ‘ ae 
Mickelberry C 0. 2 -000 3% 
3 Se eee Cies 
Morrell & Co.. 30 
Nat. = Pd. A. o> 
Do. 


Nat. sees ee 
Nat. Tea 
Proc. & 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 210 
2 aan 
Safeway Strs... 4,800 

Do. 6% Pfd.. 90 

Do. 7% Pfd.. 400 
Stahl Meyer ... 
Swift & Co. . 

. Intl. 
Trunz Pork ... 
U. S. Cold Stor. 
U. 8. y eens 

ty DB. esiso & 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 
bed a = eeee 
witson ‘e “Co.. 


De Pra. 


Bor PSB 5 pBEStaseEnaa ere tibiet tee tee ee 
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Driver Training and Supervision 
Cut Packer Truck Accidents 


Increasing use of trucks by the 
meat packing industry, and grow- 
ing traffic on streets and high- 
ways, has created another prob- 
lem for the meat packer—acci- 
dent-free truck operation.., 

Every accident of this kind is a 
liability that must be liquidated, 
and for which no return can be 
expected. In fact there probably 
are few accidents in which a pack- 


_er’s trucks are involved that are 


not a total loss, even to the extent 
of having no good-will value. 

In addition to financial loss, 
truck accidents breed controversy 
and discontent. And if they are 
numerous, the cumulative effect 
of bad will, unfavorable advertis- 
ing and community resentment 
may pile up to an extent that may 
appreciably affect volume and 
profits. 

A Good Investment 

Money and effort spent to keep 
truck accidents low might there- 
fore, consistently be charged as 
an investment in volume and profit 
building. 

The problem of safe truck operation, 
experts quite generally agree, is largely 
one of personnel. But this 
problem is quite unlike the prob- 
lem of plant personnel. In the 
workrooms the workers are un- 
der close personal supervision 
and control, and unsafe and un- 
profitable practices and habits 
can be corrected almost ‘as soon 
as they are observed. 


When a driver takes a truck 
out on a route he is out of touch 
with all supervision and “on his 
own.” And frequently he is up 
against complex and unexpected 
circumstances. Yet all of the 
time the packer—his employer 
—is responsible to the com- 
munity for the safe, efficient, 
courteous operation of the ve- 
hicles. 


Packers Try to Reduce Accidents. 


The meat packer who would 
reduce his truck accidents must 
realize that there are two things 
of major importance—careful 
selection of the men who are to 
be trusted with the responsi- 
bility of truck operation and 
their thorough, careful training. 
These men must not only know 
how to drive safely, the rules of 
the road and the traffic laws, 
but probably of greater impor- 


tance, they must be made to realize 
their responsibilities and the duty they 
owe to others who are using the streets 
and highways and to their employer. 

Many meat packers are achieving out- 
standing results in the elimination of 
truck accidents by careful selection and 
thorough training of the drivers. The 
methods used by one of these—the 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.—was described in the January 23, 
1932, issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 

Quite recently the attention of safety 
engineers has been directed to the very 
excellent results achieved by another 
packer—Wilson & Co., Chicago—whose 
drivers won the second annual interfleet 
drivers’ safety contest of the Chicago 
Safety Council. In addition to win- 
ning a number of individual prizes for 
safe driving, the collective fleet of Wil- 
son & Co. in the Chicago area also won 
the honor of the best safety record in 
their particular group. 

The trophy awarded for this ac- 
complishment was presented to repre- 
sentatives of Wilson & Co. at a dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Safety Council. 
It is an honor of which the company, 
and particularly the men who won it, 
are very proud, and which it is felt 
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DRIVERS ARE PROUD OF THIS. 


Wilson & Co., Chicago, awarded trophy for truck 
accident prevention work as result of survey b 
mobile Accident Prevention Committee o 
tional Safety Council. 
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will encourage them to equal or better 
their record of last year in 1932. 


Rewards for Good Work. 


The basic method by which Wilson & 
Co. has secured these splendid results 
in truck operation is simple. First the 
company secures men whose qualifica- 
tions seem to particularly fit them for 
the job; it does a thorough job of train- 
ing them in their work and responsi- 
bilities; and it reminds them continu- 
ally of the necessity for care at all 
times. 

Whether the fear of punishment or 
the hope of reward is the more im- 
portant incentive to conscientious work, 
particularly in relation to accident pre- 
vention, has been a debatable question, 
Wilson & Co. both rewards and punishes. 

In recognition of the efforts of the 
chauffeurs te drive without accidents, 
either to persons, equipment or other 
property, and to furnish an incentive to 
stimulate still greater interest in safe 
driving, Wilson & Co., through its au- 
tomobile accident prevention committee 
has adopted a safe driving award plan 
to which all drivers of company-owned 
automotive equipment are eligible for 
participation. 

An Accident Defined. 

To the chauffeur who has driven with- 
out accident for a continuous period of 
three months a safe driver’s insignia is 
awarded. 

To the chauffeur who has driven 
without accident for a continuous period 
of one year an honor insignia is 
awarded. These two insignias 
are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. They are con- 
structed so as to be mounted 
through the radiator cap. 

To the chauffeur who has 
driven without accident for a 
continuous period of one year 
$25.00 is also presented. 

An accident, under this safe 
driving award plan is .consid- 
ered to be any contact between 
company-owned automotive 
equipment, person, other equip- 
ment or property, resulting in 
damage, regardless of whose 
fault. 

Any conviction or fine for a 
violation of traffic regulations 
and laws is considered as an ac- 
cident. 

Should an _ accident occur 
while a company-owned truck is 
properly and legally parked it is 
not considered an accident. 

Under this award plan, all 
records begin on the first of the 
year. Should an accident occur 
which causes a driver to re- 
ceive demerits, he is again per- 
mitted to participate in the con- 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Labor Saving Equipment Can Aid 
In Bringing Back Prosperity 


Many business concerns have 
been working on the theory that 
the present disturbed economic 
conditions are temporary, and 
that better times will come with- 
out any constructive action on 
their part. 


Some—including meat packers 
—have thought that their own 
salvation lay in _ continuing 
through the depression by getting 
a volume of sales out of propor- 
tion to business generally. 

Often this volume has been se- 
cured with an entire disregard for 
cost of production. 

The result of this philosophy 
has been a disintegration of prices 
of many commodities and raw ma- 
terials, with large losses to man- 
ufacturers and producers. This 
has not been universally true, but 
it has been quite generally true. 
And it is equally true that too 
— business is being done at a 
Oss. 


Obviously, such a situation cannot be 
continued indefinitely. The problem is 
to get the financial structure working 
so that general distribution of products 
will be established, and to get prices 
back at levels where profits can be 
made. 

If it were possible for industry and 
business to make profits so that employ- 
ment could be maintained and dividends 
distributed, the present industrial de- 
pression would shortly be at an end. 

Economics of Labor Saving. 


In a recent address before the Cin- 
cinnati section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, George Paull 
Torrence, president of the Link Belt 
Co., Chicago, in discussing present 
economic conditions, offered a number 
of constructive suggestions, and pointed 
out the part labor-saving machinery can 
be made to play in bringing about a 
business revival. 

In these days of widespread unem- 
ployment, he said, a sincere doubt has 
come into the minds of many people 
regarding the social wisdom of material 
handling machinery and all devices that 
make for an increase in production in 
relation to the number of people em- 
ployed. Some people have the opinion 
that production machinery has been de- 
veloped and used to too great an ex- 
tent, and that we would be better off 
if we did not have as many devices 
for quantity production and for saving 
labor. 

Material handling equipment, he 


pointed out, is merely one group of 
labor-saving machines. Machine tools 
form another group that has had a 
large influence in making quantity pro- 
duction possible. Agricultural imple- 
ments are another. Almost every mod- 
ern mechanical tool and electrical de- 
vice has contributed its part to quantity 
production. Thus either all are wrong 
or all are ethically wise. 

“The phrase ‘labor saving’ is applied 
more frequently to material handling 
devices than to machine tools or agri- 
cultural implements, because common 
labor is replaced while the machine tool 
frequently replaces skilled workmen. 
Perhaps it is easier for the laborer to 
find a new opportunity than for the 
skilled workman. The result is the 
same in all cases,” says Mr. Torrence. 


The Present Day Problem. 


“Our problem socially and econom- 
ically today is not to reduce the number 
of mechanical devices, not to abandon 
the use and manufacture of material 
handling equipment,” he continues, “but 
to get our financial structure working 
so that the general distribution of the 
products from quantity production ma- 
chinery will be re-established. Material 
handling machinery is necessary for the 
well being of our country. 

“The next question is, how can labor 
saving machines, including material 
handling devices, be used to help the 





PROPHET OF BETTER BUSINESS. 
It will come when prices are better and 


costs are less, says new head of the 
Link-Belt Company, George Paull Tor- 
rence of Chicago, 
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re-establishment of business relations 
generally on a basis that is sound and 
enduring, and therefore to bring back 
the prosperity and well being of our 
people? 

“The present entirely chaotic situa- 
tion may correct itself in a number 
of ways. One way is for the disinte 
gration of our general business and 
social structure to continue. Individ- 
uals and families will drift back to the 
land, so that they can produce from the 
land their needs, and thus continue to 
exist without much money and without 
dependence on others. If this should 
happen, it would mean that we would 
set back our civilization and our devel- 
opment more than one hundred years, 


Other Ways Out. 


“Another phase of the same kind of 
disintegration is the continued expen- 
diture on the part of our governmental 
bodies of large sums out of all propor- 
tion to the income of the people and 
of business, with a consequent demor. 
alization of the credit structure of our 
country. If this continues long enough 
our dollar becomes worthless and we 
all would start over again with nothing 
except our material possessions. Neither 
government nor individuals can con- 
tinue to spend beyond what is being 
made without disaster. 

“Another way is for business and 
industry to take the position in their 
thinking and in their practice that the 
present hazardous situation will not 
correct itself by its own momentum, 
and that the way out of the present 
situation is for business and industry 
to reorganize itself on the basis of its 
present volume, so that each business 
becomes a profitable enterprise, instead 
of a losing and dangerous venture. 

“A profit or loss on a business enter- 
prise is the difference between the num- 
ber of dollars secured for the product, 
and the number of dollars expended in 
manufacture. If the number of dollars 
secured exceeds that which is expanded, 
the answer is a profit. 

“When the commodity is sold so that 
the return is less than the actual ex- 
penditure, then the result is a loss. In 
many cases that loss has been of as 
tounding proportions. To make the 
balance favorable, two remedies can be 
applied. One is to increase selling 
prices, and the other to reduce costs. 


Need for Price Increases. 


“The House of Representatives de 
bated the question of a general sales 
tax. The decision was against a sales 
tax, but most newspapers and current 
magazines have indicated that the 
people generally consider this decision 
on the part of the House of Represen- 
tatives unwise, and that a general sales 
tax was a constructive way out for 
the government. 

“A general sales tax of two and 8 
fraction per cent would, of necessity, 
have increased the selling price to 
consumer by at least that amount, ul 
less losses were to be increased, which 
is unthinkable. If such an increase @ 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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The Packer Salesman’s Obligation 


Packer salesmen are in position to do a great 
deal to lead their companies out of the unsatisfac- 
tory situation in which they have been for many 
months. They are the men on the firing line, and 
it is their aggressiveness and their courage that 
gradually will strengthen the returns of the 
industry. 

The man who is really a salesman (and there 
are many such in the industry, as THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER knows from its correspondence with 
them) never loses sight of the fact that, first of 
all, he is working for the company he represents 
rather than for the customers he contacts. It is 
true he must give customers the very best service 
and the very best “buys” possible for their money. 
But always he must remember that both volume 
and profit are vital to his company’s progress. 

There are too many salesmen in the industry 
imbued with the volume goal; too many salesmen 
who want to be good fellows and give their cus- 
tomer-friends a “break”; too many salesmen who 
keep their eyes on what their competitors are 
doing rather than on what they, themselves, 
should do. 


This condition exists either because these men 
do not know selling, or because they have been 
trained wrong. The same volume urge is put back 
of the man contacting the trade as is given the 
sales executive. If in this instruction the primary 
emphasis is placed on volume, there is little 
wonder that the. salesman’s major effort is 
directed at volume. 


So eager for volume are some salesmen that 
they will actually undersell an approaching higher 
price in order to attain their goal. For example, 
if a salesman gets a telegram at two o’clock in the 
afternoon that the market on a given commodity 
is up, and that on the following day the price 
increase will be effective, that salesman is tempted 
te work all the balance of the afternoon taking 
orders at the old price, and using the approaching 
increase as a weapon to extract those orders. 

This kind of selling must be watched closely, 
and the salesman indulging in it should be given a 
little training in loyalty to his company. When 
instruction proves futile, it is time to find a man 
who will recognize his obligation to his concern. 


So far packers have tried less drastic means of 
overcoming this type of bad practice. In some 
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cases the price is in effect as soon as the notice of 
it is received; in others, prices are posted at mid- 
night effective the following morning; and in still 
others, loyalty of the salesman is depended on. 

Pork product prices have been very low. They 
fell to levels relatively lower than many other 
necessities of life. Much of this was due to 
weakened buying power of a large percentage of 
consumers, but this was helped along by weak- 
kneed selling practices. It would have been pos- 
sible to sell just as great volume at a general aver- 
age one-half cent per pound higher as at the low 
price to which salesmen permitted prices to drop 
through bad competitive practices. 

The will to improve the situation of the indus- 
try must be universal. It cannot be confined to 
executives only. The determination of the selling 
end to reduce unprofitable sales to a minimum 
would prove to be one of the most valuable con- 
tributions that could be made. This contribution 
will be made when all packer salesmen realize that 
their first obligation is to the company they serve. 


‘Volume No Indication of Profits 


A sausage manufacturer recently discussed some 
figures taken from his books with a representative 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. He had made 
money for many years on a few products. Then 
he started an expansion program. New products 
were added rapidly. He has suffered a loss each 
year for the past three years, despite the fact that 
he is now doing several times the volume of busi- 
ness he did when he was producing fewer items. 

It was not difficult to place a finger on his 
troubles. He had added too-rapidly to his line and 
had failed to keep a close check on the returns 
from each product. Some items were profitable; 
others were being produced at a loss. But which 
were profitable and which were not he didn’t know. 


This sausage maker had dissipated his efforts 
on too many products. He would have saved him- 
self considerable work and worry and would have 
made more money had his cost-keeping system 
enabled him to know just what in the way of 
profit and loss each product was producing. 


Profit on a new product comes only when volume 
increases to the point where income exceeds cost 
by enough margin to more than pay the additional 
expenses incident to producing the new product. 

Volume is an important factor in profits, provid- 
ing it is profitable volume. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to consider the volume of business as a whole 
in such calculations. It is the volume on each 
item, not the combined volume, that counts. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Color on Liver Pudding 


A pork packer complains that his 
liver pudding turns gray. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our liver pudding 
as after making, it turns gray. 

Would you favor us with a formula for 100 Ib. 
lots which would have the finished product white 
and dry? Also state how long it should be cooked 
and chilled. 

A good way to overcome the dis- 
coloration complained of is to cut up the 
liver in slices about one-half inch thick 
and soak in 180 deg. water for 20 min- 
utes, then pour out the water and put 
the liver in fresh 180 deg. water. 
Do this at least twice, although three 
times is better. 


After the pudding has been cooked 
chill it quickly and thoroughly. If a 
low temperature cooler is not. available 
it can be chilled in running water to 
which some ice is added. 

Only good, dry fresh hog livers 
should be used. Lungs should not be 
included in the formula. They are not 
desirable and besides they have a 
tendency to darken the product. 

A good commercial formula for liver 
pudding, in 100 lb. lots is as follows: 

42 lbs. pork livers 
25 Ibs. tripe 
8% lbs. pork skins 


8 lbs. pork cheeks 
16% lbs. pork neck fat 


100 Ibs. 

To this may be added: 
5 Ibs. cereal 
2% lbs. onions 
6 oz. white pepper 
5 oz. marjoram 
1% oz. allspice 

Cook the skins 1% hours at 210 degs.; 
the neck fat 30 minutes at 190 degs.; 
the fresh pork head meat or cheeks 15 
minutes at 190 degs.; and the livers 15 
minutes at 190 degs. Chop all together 
in a silent cutter adding spice, then put 
all together in a truck and mix thor- 
oughly by hand or with a mixer, adding 
as much of the cooking water as is 
necessary. 

Stuff in beef rounds, No. 2 hog bungs 
or cellulose casings of a specified size 
and cook one-half hour at 190 degs. 
Chill in cold water for one hour, then 
chill 12 hours in the cooler. 

This should make a good liver pud- 
ding. 

If the product turns dark on the out- 
side the trouble is not with the meat. 
It may be dipped in a brine made of 

10 lbs. salt 

6 oz. crystal alum 

25 gals. water. 
and should be left covered with brine 
until it bleaches. 





If it turns dark on the inside there 
is either something wrong with the 
meat used, or lungs are being included 
which should not be done for many rea- 


sons. 
——— %o—_—- 


When Paraffine Cracks 


A Southern packer who makes paraf- 
fined meat products complains of 
trouble with the paraffine cracking. He 


Says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

On our paraffined luncheon ham we are using 
straight paraffine, heated to around the boiling 
point, and then dipping the bag of lunch ham 
in it. Too much paraffine collects on the bag 


and cracks after chilling. 

Paraffine with a melting point of 118 
to 120 degs. F. should be used for this 
purpose. This should be brought to a 
high temperature and the _ product 
dipped in momentarily. 

Scaling is usually caused by having 
the paraffine too thick. Dipping mo- 
mentarily will usually give enough of 
a coating, although product can be 
dipped a second time if the coat is too 
thin. 

Of course the muslin bag must be 
dry and free of grease when it is dipped 
or the paraffine will not hold. 

——— -fe— 


Do you use this page to ask 
questions? 











Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
| its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 5c 
stamp. 
The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 


Rr en ree eer 














Enclosed find a 5c stamp. 














Small Packer Sewage 


A small packer who has a sewage dis- 
posal problem writes regarding it as 
follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning on building a septic tank for 
our sewage disposal and are writing you to inquire 
if you have any data available as to the approxi- 
mate size and approximate cost of a unit that wil] 
take care of our requirements. 

We kill approximately 350 cattle and calves, 400 
hogs and 300 sheep per month and make 2,000 
to 3,000 Ibs. of sausage per week. 

Any data available would assist us greatly, 


A septic tank is not suitable for meat 
plant sewage. The surfaces soon become 
coated with grease, which effectively re- 
tards bacterial action. 

If the quantity of sewage from a 
plant is small, and if it is in a location 
where it is possible to dig pits, it can 
be handled in a simple manner, particu- 
larly if the soil is sandy and drainage 
is good. 

_ Use of Pits for Sewage. 

Two or more pits will be necessary, 
depending on their size. These are 
loosely boarded up to prevent sides 
from caving in. Space is left between 
the boards to permit the moisture to 
seep away. Where the soil is suitable 
some packers use old railroad ties laid 
up log-cabin fashion. 

The sewage is drained into these pits, 
natural seepage being depended on to 
dispose of the water. The solids of 
course remain. Two or more: pits are 
desirable, so that one or another can 
be used while water is draining from 
the others. Usually these pits are 
boarded over and covered with soil and 
are not offensive. When one is filled up 
another is dug. 


If it is desired, all sewage carrying 
fats and solids can first be run into a 
catch basin, where these fats and solids 
can be recovered. Water carrying no 
fats, solids or dissolved proteins, such 
as condensor water, should be kept out 
of the plant sewer system and dis- 
charged directly into a stream or the 
municipal sewer system. 

It is always desirable to keep as 
much as possible of the fats and solids 
out of the plant sewer system by 
screening all floor drains and installing 
department grease traps. Floors should 
always be swept before washing or 
flushing with a hose and grease traps 
should be skimmed frequently. Fats, 
proteins, and solids that do not get into 
the sewer system can not cause trouble. 

~~ 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages @ 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Why Wieners Shrivel 


The sausage department of a packer 
in the Northwest is having trouble with 
wieners bleaching and shrivelling. They 
say: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We experience a great deal of trouble in that 
our wie-ers bleach and shrivel. Can you give 
us advice as to how to overcome this? 

There are several things that contrib- 
ute to the shrivelling of sausage stuffed 
in sheep or hog casings. 

The right condition of the meats is 
important to begin with, and the chop- 
ping of the meats also is important. If 
chopped too coarse they become lumpy, 
giving the casing an opportunity to 
cave in and follow the crevices of the 
meat. 

If too much water is used in the chop- 
ping process this will result in a shriv- 
elled product. 

Usually, however, the greatest danger 
comes from carelessness in the smoking 
and cooking processes. This product is 
finished off in a smokehouse at a high 
temperature. It is not unusual to see it 
removed from the hot smokehouse and 
left in the smokehouse alley waiting to 
be cooked. This should not be done. 
If the product comes out of the smoke- 
house when the cook vats are filled and 
the sausage must stand, it is likely to 
wrinkle especially if it is in a draft. 
The cooking process will draw off these 
wrinkles temporarily, but when the 
product is chilled it usually goes back 
to the same wrinkled condition. 

The best way to overcome this trou- 
ble is to have the water in the cook vat 
at the proper temperature waiting for 
the wieners to come out of the smoke- 
house, so they can go into cook without 
delay. As soon as they are removed 
from the cook vat they should be show- 
ered with cold water for several min- 
utes and then allowed to remain in nat- 
ural temperatures, free from draft to 
partly chill. 

They should then be taken to a stor- 
age temperature around 50 degs. F., 
carefully spread and hung in sections. 
If smoked cooked sausages are held at 
too low temperatures for some time 
they are likely to bleach and develop 
other undesirable exterior conditions 
when they are placed in higher temper- 
atures in the average retail market. 

fe 


THIRD PACKAGING EXPOSITION. 


_The third annual Packaging Exposi- 
tion will be held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, March 7, 1933, 
for a four-day display of the latest ad- 
vances in the technique and economics 
of modern packaging, packing and 
shipping, under the auspices of the 
merican Management Association. The 
exposition, as in previous years, will be 
concurrent with a succession of daily 
conferences and clinics, dealing with 
consumer marketing, packaging, pack- 
Ing and shipping. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
patents have been granted by the 
U. . Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 














Method of Curing Casings. 


Perry J. Long, assignor by mesne 
assignments to the Industrial Patents 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. This method con- 
sists of slushing the casings with salt 
and then forcibly and quickly ejecting 
the surplus brine from them. e ac- 
tion also forces some of the brine 
through the casing walls. Granted May 
24, 1982. No. 1,860,335. 


Bacon Press. 


Harry B. Stroup, Alamosa, Colo. This 
invention consists of basket formed of 
a frame and wire mesh, one end of the 
basket being closed and the other open. 
Pressure is exerted on the meat by a 
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clamp cover consisting of a rectangu- 
lar frame covered with wire. Methods 
of maintaining the pressure on meat are 
provided. Granted June 21, 1932. No. 
1,864,101. 


Steak and Method of Making. 


Harden F. Taylor, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
assignor to the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Co., New York City. In this method 
a predetermined mass of meat is wound 
spirally with tape or parchment paper, 
the successive convolutions of the wrap 
overlapping. The meat is then cut into 








Granted June 21, 
1932. No. 1,864,284. Another patent, 
No. 1,864,285, has been grant-d to Mr. 
Taylor for the process described above 
using more than one piece of meat. 


Vending Packaged Meats. 


Harry H. McKee and Charles T. 
Walter, Chicago, IIl., assignors, by 
mesne assignment, to Industrial Patents 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. A_ refrig- 
erated vending cabinet for packaged 
meats comprising a housing having a 
delivery outfit, a closure for said outlet 
having a slight opening therein, and a 


slices and frozen. 








perflatory basket carried by said closure 
and arranged in the slight opening 
thereof for containing and displaying a 
specimen of said packaged meats, said 
basket having walls spaced from the 
walls of the slight opening to permit a 
circulation of cold air around the sides 
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of the basket and through the latter. 
Issued May 17, 1932. No. 1,859,270. 


Meat Rack. 


William A. Geiger, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to W. H. Milner, Inc., Chicago, 
Til. A method for supporting meat 
hooks in refrigerator cars so that 
shocks will be transmitted to the rack 
structure. Instead of fastening the bars 
to support the hooks directly to the 








car framing it is proposed to place the 
bars horizontally in the cars and to 
support them with hangers attached to 


overhead beams. Granted June 21, 
1932. No. 1,863,714. 


fe 
TRADE-MARKS IN CANADA. 


Manufacturers of meat products who 
do business in Canada should know 
that under the new Canadian trade- 
mark act, which goes into effect on Sep- 
tember 1, registration of trade-marks in 
Canada is practically compulsory. 

Failure to register a trade-mark in 
Canada will make it possible for any- 
one else to use the mark in that country 
without becoming liable to the owner of 
the mark. The trade-mark may even 
be registered by another party, in 
which case the actual owner of the 
mark thereafter becomes an infringer, 
as far as Canada is concerned. 

Protection should be obtained, there- 
fore, by registration in Canada before 
Sept. 1. The new act provides for a term 
of registration of fifteen years only, in- 
stead of twenty-five, as provided by the 


old law. 
— ge 


POME ON PRICE CUTTING. 
(With apologies to “Hamlet.”) 


To cut or not to cut. 

That is the question. 

Whether it is not better in the end 

To let the chap who knows not the 
worth 

Have the business at cut-throat prices, 
or 
‘ To take up arms against his competi- 
ion, 

And, by opposing cut for cut, to end it. 

To cut—and by cutting put the other 
cutter 

Out of business—’tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

To cut—to slash, 

Perchance myself to get it in the neck 

Aye, there’s the rub; for when one 
starts to meet 

The other fellow’s prices; ’tis like as 
not 

He's up against it good and hard. 

_To cut and slash is not to end confu- 
sion 

And the many evils the trade is pes- 
tered with; 

Nay, nay, ‘tis but the fore- 
runner 

Of debt and mortgage such a course 
portends. 

"Tis well to get the price the goods are 
worth, 

And not to be bluffed into selling them 
for what 

So-and-so will sell his for. 

Price-cutting doth appear unseemly. 

So-and-so will not sell his goods for 

What his goods are worth; and who, 

Will make his exit from the business! 

By stress of making vain comparison 
ere long, 

"Twixt bank account and liabilities, 


John Hall’s Pink Sheet. 


Pauline; 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Better Cooling Results 


New Method of Using Solid CO, 
Gives Even Temperatures 


When solid carbon dioxide first 
began to be used commercially as 
a refrigerant, about six years ago, 
little consideration was given to 
the development of efficient and 
economical equipment. Some in- 
dustries attempted to apply this 
refrigerant in a manner that was 
both uneconomical and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

These attempts taught the 
necessity for selective, positive 
temperature control. 


The object of any temperature 
control in connection with the re- 
frigeration of perishables is to 
preserve the product with mini- 
mum consumption of power or re- 
frigerant. In the use of solid car- 
bon dioxide positive temperature 
control means maintaining an 
even maximum temperature—the 
maximum temperature demand of 
the product refrigerated. 


Higher temperatures result in 
an inferior or spoiled product. 
Lower temperatures mean wast- 
age of the refrigerant, and for 
certain applications it is also det- 
rimental to the product. 


New methods of using solid carbon 
dioxide have been developed in the past 
several years. This development work 
is being carried forward, and it is prob- 
able that improvement in methods will 
continue to be made, and that with 
them will come an increasing use of 
this refrigerant. 

Wide Use for This Refrigerant. 

In a paper prepared by J. G. Berg- 
doll and A. W. Ruff, development en- 
gineers of the York Ice Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., read recently before the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers at a meeting in Cambridge, 
Mass., the annual potential demand for 
this refrigerant which will exist during 
the next five years was estimated as: 

Ice cream, 150,000 tons. 

Frozen foods, 1,150,000 tons. 

Carload shipments of perishables, 
1,180,000 tons. 

Express and motor truck shipments 
of unfrozen meats and fish, 90,600 tons. 

Carloads of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 37,500 tons. 


Carbonated beverages, 44,000 tons. 

Milk, candy and delicatessen truck 
shipments and miscellaneous uses, 
48,000 tons. 

Total, 3,670,000 tons. 

“This would indicate an actual mar- 
ket,” say these engineers, “of at least 
1,835,000 tons per year and with the 
trend toward favorable manufacturing 
and distributing systems and the in- 
creasing number of developments and 


uses of this product, it is reasonable 
to expect that this market will be 
equalled or bettered within four or five 
years.” 


Methods for Small Shipments. 


Various methods of using solid car- 
bon dioxide are pointed out. These, it 
is explained, may be classified as direct 
and indirect, the latter being distin- 
guished by the introduction of an in- 
termediate heat carrying liquid or gas. 

The simplest application consists in 
packing the refrigerant in an insulated 
container with the product. Packers 
have used this method to some extent 
for shipping meats in small quantities. 

Last summer a Chicago packer 
shipped barrels of fresh meat by freight 
to Michigan points with considerable 
success simply by wrapping the solid 
carbon dioxide in pa and inclosing 
it in the barrel with the meat. A num- 
ber of variations of this method have 
been developed to meet particular con- 
ditions. 

An early arrangement for using solid 
carbon dioxide in a truck body or room 
consisted in placing the refrigerant in 
a vented container, generally insulated. 
Usually this container was so placed 
that the induced convection currents 
carried the air through the container 
where it was chilled before passing 
through the lower vent. Either or both 
vents may be adjustable for contro 
purposes. 

Control with Insulated Pads. 

The ice fin type of unit (described 
in detail in the January 28, 1932, issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER) is an 
improvement on the closed container. 
In this case the solid carbon dioxide is 
insulated from the container walls but 
rests on the metal bottom where maxi- 
mum refrigerating effect is desired. 

The outside of the container, as 
shown in an accompanying illustration, 
has extended surfaces in the shape of 
fins. These conduct the heat to the 
bottom of the container, where it is 
taken up by the refrigerant. When 
the container is initially charged with 
solid carbon dioxide insulating pads are 
placed between the refrigerant and the 
bottom of the container to retard the 
inflow heat. 

Some packers have used CO: contain- 








ICEFIN COOLING UNIT. 


Sides and rear have been removed to 
show the construction. The unit consists 
essentially of a container for ice or solid 
carbon dioxide, with exterior radiatin 
fins extending across the bottom an 
front. The refrigerant is in continual 
contact with the conductor plates from 
which the fins protrude. A baffle directs 
the air over the fins. 


ers of this type in their trucks with 
good results. 

A refinement on this method consists 
in placing a plate of metal on which 
the refrigerant rests in the container. 
This plate is so arranged that it can 
be raised or lowered with relation to 
the bottom of the container. When 
maximum cooling effect is desired the 
adjustment is screwed all the way down, 
so that the adjustable plate is in inti- 
mate contact with the bottom of the 
container. 

Early Indirect Systems. 

In one of the first indirect methods 
developed the solid carbon dioxide is 
placed in a gas-tight insulated storage 
container, and gas from the container 
is conducted through a continuous series 
of copper coils. These coils pass alter- 
nately from one side of the product 
storage, through the bottom of the con- 
tainer, to the other side of the product 
storage. 

The refrigerant rests on the copper 
coils inside the container, so that as 
the gas passes through the coils in the 
container it gives up its accumulated 
heat from the product space. The tail 
end of the copper coil system is vented 
to the atmosphere through a control 
valve. 

Some apparatus has been made up 
with a non-freeze liquid which is re- 
circulated through the exchangers, 
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ONE OF THE EARLIER OF THE INCLOSED SYSTEMS. 
One of the earlier methods of using solid carbon dioxide in a closed system was 


developed by W. 


F. Baird, Winchester, Mass. 


In this method a volatile liquid is 


circulated in a closed coil, as shown in the above sketch. Temperature control is 
secured by utilizing the effect of partial pressures in the system by introducing a 
non-condensible gas and thus controlling the evaporator temperature. 
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NEW METHOD OF USING COs,. 


In the Kold-Trol system a thermostatic valve automatically maintains the tem- 


perature of the refrigerated space at any predetermined point. 


When installing the 


system in a truck the evaporator plate is placed against the back or side wall of 


the body. 


either by the utilization of convection 
currents or by means of a pump. Ether 
and alcohol have been found satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. 

A very novel method of temperature 
contro] using solid carbon dioxide as 
the refrigerant has been perfected by 
W. F. Baird, Winchester, Mass. His 
original work was based on the circula- 
tion of a volatile liquid in a closed coil 
or jacket. The volatile liquid is boiled 
off in the evaporator and passes to the 
condenser as a gas where it is liquified 
and drains by gravity back to the evap- 
orator. 


The Kold-Trol Method. 


To acquire temperature control he 
utilized the effect of partial pressures 
in the system by introducing a non- 
condensible gas and thus controlled the 
evaporator temperature. He also used 
a mixture of volatile liquids, which re- 
duced the effectiveness of the condenser 
by coating the surface of the condenser 
with ice at low load conditions. ; 

Another system using a circulating 
volatile liquid has been developed which 
is arranged very similar to Baird’s, but 
utilizes a liquid feed control valve in 
the line leading from the condenser to 
the evaporator. This system very close- 
ly parallels the standard compression 
system wherein the ratio of compres- 
sion is 1:1, so that actually the com- 
pressor is omitted. 

In other words, condensation is ob- 
tained by lowering the temperature 
rather than by raising the pressure. 

The latest development in tempera- 
ture control using solid carbon dioxide 
as the refrigerant is the York Kold-Trol 
method (described in the March 12 issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER). This 
consists of an endless tube arranged 
in two interconnected coils, one sub- 
stantially above the other so that a 
volatile liquid hermetically sealed in- 
side the tube will drain by gravity from 
the higher coil to the lower. The upper 
coil is termed the condenser and the 
lower the evaporator. 


The CO, compartment, with condensing coil, is installed on the ceiling. 


When solid carbon dioxide is placed 
in close contact with the condenser the 
chilling action condenses the gas evolved 
from the volatile liquid in the evapor- 
ator, which is at a higher temperature 
than the condensor, causing the liquid 
to boil freely as the gas passes off and 
into the condenser. 


Regulation by Thermostatic Valve. 


As evaporation takes place heat is 
absorbed by the evaporator, thus pro- 
ducing the refrigerating effect. The 
gas condensing in the upper coil drains 
back to the evaporator as a liquid, hav- 
ing given up its heat of condensation 
to sublime the solid carbon dioxide. 
The volatile liquid—methyl chloride— 
thus acts as the heat conveyor between 
the refrigerated space and the solid 
carbon dioxide. 

An adjustable thermostatic valve in 
the gas line between the top of the 
evaporator and the condenser absolute- 
ly controls the refrigerating effect of 
the evaporator. When this valve closes 
gas is trapped in the evaporator, and 
as this volume of gas increases the en- 
tire charge of liquid is forced back- 
wards out of the evaporator and into 
the condenser. 

When refrigeration is again required 
the valve opens, relieving the gas to 
the condenser and permitting the liquid 
to flow into the evaporator. As the 
action is entirely physical every B.t.u. 
used to sublify the carbon dioxide is 
converted into useful refrigerating 
effect in the evaporator. 

Well Suited to Cool Trucks. 

The condenser, including the solid 
carbon dioxide container is well insu- 
lated and is always located inside the 
refrigerated space so that movement 
of air around this unit will absorb the 
leakage from the container and use it 
directly as refrigerating effect. The 
escaping CO: gas is usually piped out- 
side of the refrigerated space. 

This type of unit no doubt will find 
considerable application in refriger- 
ated trucks. Im this case the evapora- 
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tor coils are attached to a metal plate 
having vertical fins which serve to ab- 
sorb heat rapidly and permit of easily 
scraping off any frost which accumu- 
lates as a result of opening the door, 

The various sizes of truck units are 
arranged for attachment to the the ceil- 
ing of the storage space. The refrig- 
erant can be charged through a smal] 
door at the side or through a top hatch, 

The temperature control valve is ad- 
justed for a given temperature before 
shipment, but can be adjusted to main- 


stain a higher or lower temperature by 


turning a thumb nut on the valve stem, 
The adjustable range is approximately 
30 degs. Fahr. Five valve units are 
available covering the range of tem- 
perature between —20 degs. and 80 
degs. 

There are four sizes of these units, 
the smallest having a capacity of 25 
lbs. of solid carbon dioxide. Its total 
weight when fully charged is 85 lbs, 
The largest size has a capacity of 100 
lbs. of refrigerant and a total charged 
weight of 230 pounds. The storage 
capacity provided is sufficient for 24 
hours operation under maximum refrig- 
eration requirements, and will be suffi- 
cient for two to four days operation 
for the lighter loads and higher body 
temperatures. 


— 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Two icehouses on South Watuppa 
Pond, Fall River, Mass., owned by 
Samuel LaChapelle of Fall River and 
Paul Trefful of Tiverton, were recently 
destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated at 
$40,000. 


A new cold storage plant now under 
construction for the Minardo Brothers 
at Lafayette, Ind., will be ready for 
occupancy by August 15, according toa 
report from Mile Minardo. 

Atlantic Southern Foods Co., was re- 
cently formed in Atlanta, Ga., by Fred 
A. Woleben to sell and distribute frozen 
foods in the South and to operate a 
plant for the quick-freezing of fruits 
and vegetables. 

The Northwestern Fruit & Produce 
Co., 426 East 102nd st., New York City, 
N. Y., will receive bids until about Sept. 
1, for converting a garage and repair 
shop into a produce storage plant at 126 
East 102nd st. R. Gottlieb, 4756 3rd 
ave., New York, is the architect. 

Park City Ice Co., 558 Howard ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn., has awarded a con- 
tract for a two-story addition to its 
plant on Howard ave., to P. Frank, Inc, 
1438 Main st., Bridgeport. 

Fischer & Co., 300 Iowa st., Dubuque, 
Ia., is changing over its artificial ice 
making plant from d. c. to a. c. in sub- 
stitution for a steam plant. Cost is 
estimated at $150,000 to $200,000. 

Ice Service Co., at Durent, Okla, 
plans to build a concrete and brick ice 
= to have a capacity of 20 tons per 

ay. 

Kelowna Grower Exchange, Vernon, 
B. C., plans construction of a cold stor- 
age plant. Estimated cost is $34,000. 

Bids are being received by H. Deile 
& Co., 84 Jackson st., Hoboken, N. J, 
for alterations to refrigeration plant 
including new\refrigeration machinery, 
refrigerator doors, etc., at 84 Jackson 
st. Estimated‘cost is $40,000. Con- 
struction Service Corp., 80 Broad st, 
Elizabeth, is architect. 
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A Page for the Packer 


Talking Things Over 


Packer Salesmen Are Getting Out 
of the Depression Gloom 


Packer salesmen have been find- 
ing the going rather difficult dur- 
ing the past several months. But 
they are beginning to see better 
times. 

Consumer demand for meats is 
holding up well; “bargains” are 
not the attraction they were, and 
retailers are showing more inter- 
est in high quality products. 

And there are hopes that out of 
the present trying times will come 
more ethical merchandising of 
meat products. 

These are some of the things 
reported by one packer salesman 
as having been expressed at a 
recent informal luncheon gather- 
ing of four competing packer 
salesmen. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The other day four competing packer 
salesmen, all known to one another, 
happened to get together in a certain 
restaurant for lunch. As _ generally 
happens under such circumstances the 
conversation turned to shop. A number 
of matters were discussed, among which 
were the low prices prevailing. During 
this conversation a point was brought 
out that it would be valuable for every 
packer salesman to know, it seems to 
me. 


More Faith in Competitors Needed. 


Without exception these four packer 
salesmen agreed that salesmen have 
been responsible in large measure for 
the unprofitable prices that have been 
prevailing. There has been too much 
order taking and not enough selling. 
We have had too little faith in our com- 
petitors and have been too prone to 
believe too much that has been told to 
us. We have not treated all customers 
alike, and some retailers have lost 
confidence in us. We have failed to 
understand that the retailer is not so 
much interested in what he pays for 
meat—the price being passed on to the 
consumer—but that he is fearful of 
being placed in a merchandising disad- 
vantage by paying more than his com- 
petitors pay, and for this reason he 
holds out for a low price. 

There is an opinion that the packer 
salesman is interested principally in 
moving a large tonnage of meat re- 
gardless of prices and profits, but any- 
one who could have heard what these 
salesmen had to say would probably 
have changed their opinion. Salesmen 


are interested in volume, of course, but 
they know it is to their interest to sell 
this volume at list if possible. If they 
sell lower it is only because they are 
permitted to shade. And not knowing 
costs they can not know when they 
have shaded below the profitable point. 
“Bargains” Less Popular. 

The way to stop price shading is to 
stop it, and to base selling prices on the 
cost of production. The retailer is not 
going to object to this. Most of them 
would welcome such a policy, for they 
would then know exactly where they 
stand and would not have to worry 
about a competitor being able to buy 
lower. And no real salesman would 
object. It would simplify his work and 
enable him to use to better advantage 
whatever selling ability he possesses. 
Today the man who sells lowest gets 
the business. 


Another interesting point brought out 
during this lunch hour was that there 
is evidence that “bargains” are not ap- 
pealing to consumers to the extent they 
did a few months ago. This is not 
because the housewife has lost interest 
in getting the most for her money, but 
that she is becoming a little suspicious 
of promises of much for little. 

She is beginning to learn that there 
is much cheap merchandise on the 
market and with meat prices generally 
as low as they are, the bargains are not 
worth the chance one takes of getting 
unsatisfactory merchandise. In terri- 
tories where this tendency on the part 
of the housewife to steer away from 
bargains is evident, the packer sales- 
man should take advantage of it. 

Fewer But Better Stores. 

Another thing of interest reported is 
that retailers are showing more interest 
in products and packages that are out- 
of-the-ordinary. One salesman reported 
good sales on a high-class product put 
up in an unusual container. All of us 
had noticed that our customers are ask- 
ing for “something new,” both in the 
way of products and containers. 

The number of retail meat stores is 
decreasing in this territory. The ones 





Salesman 


folding up are the small stores, quite 
often owned by men who are not as 
familiar with meat retailing as they 
should be. Fewer stores, it was be- 
lieved by these salesmen, might be a 
benefit, particularly if the business were 
concentrated in the stores where good 
business policies are the rule and where 
ethical practices are followed. 

Times are difficult for the packer 
salesman, it was agreed, but there are 
conditions from which some satisfaction 
can be gained. Principal of these is 
that the present times has turned the 
spot light on some of our unprofitable 
practices and emphasized the need for 
better methods in meat selling. 

Yours for business, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
fe 
PRICE POOR SALES ARGUMENT. 


A packer salesman stated recently 
that he never mentions price in his sell- 
ing talk until he has explained all of 
the other points concerning the product. 

“You see,” he said, “I like to drive 
home the selling points that are mine 
exclusively. I figure my house has a 
reputation for square dealing few other 
concerns can exceed. I know we have 
products that are just about as good 
as can be found. I’m not afraid to talk 
about the service we give, and I see to 
it that my customers get what they 
want. 

“But the minute I get to talking 
price, I go into a field that’s everybody’s 
property. I may have a price that’s 
particularly good, but don’t worry—I 
can’t be low on everything, and sure as 
thunder it won’t be long until some 
dealer says that he can buy his meat at 
a lower figure than I can quote him.” 

With meat prices low, we think this 
salesman’s idea is even better than ever. 
Price cutting is generally regarded as 
a vicious practice, whereas construc- 
tive selling with price in the back- 
ground is usually more satisfactory all 
all the way around.—MEAT TRADE 
TOPICs. 

——fe—__ 
IMPROVING CONDITIONS. 


Packer salesmen are wondering when 
business conditions will begin to im- 
prove and when business starts on the 
upgrade which industries will lead in 
the recovery. The United Business 
Service thinks that the automobile in- 
dustry will show the first indications of 
improving conditions and that this will 
be followed in the order names by chem- 
icals, electrical appliances, food prod- 
ucts and public utilities. 


———_—_ 
Do your salesmen read thia page? 
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DON'T 
GAMBLE! 


It’s risky business to use 


OBOBOBOUBOEUBOBCEOED 


OBORM 


cS 
AMERICAN 


OBO 


wee an ingredient: of un- 
known quality, anytime 
— anywhere. Especially in Jellied 
Meat products— which must have 
fine flavor, body and texture to 
maintain its reputation for quality. 
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Stock Yards Station [wi LSON & € O.| Chicago, Illinois 
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Don't gamble with inferior gela- 
tines or substitutes. Safeguard the 
individuality of your product— 


by using a gelatine of KNOWN 
QUALITY. The difference in 


cost is negligible. 


La\ {/ 


‘“‘WILSON GELATINE 
—The Standard of the Gelatine Industry”’ 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN THE MANUFACTURE 
~~ OF PLAIN AND~~ 
LITHOGRAPHED 
METAL CONTAINERS 
& 


PPP rKKCKE 


5221 NATURAL BRIDGE AVE 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Yes! Irs a PETERS 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 
PACKAGING MACHINE 


For faster, better, 
cheaper and more effi- 
cient folding and clos- 
ing of cartons. It offers big savings. 


Write for details! 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 
4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISION 


Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Reacts— 
Hogs Lower—Hog Run Increased— 
Outward Movement Moderate—Cash 
Trade Fair— Country Marketings 
Watched Closely. 


In a rather active trade the market 
for hog products has been backing and 
filling of late. The lard market after 
scoring a gain of about 14c per pound 
from the season’s low point reacted, 4 
to %c from the recent best levels. Fol- 
lowing last week’s upturn, the market 
was subjected to increased hedge sell- 
ing as a result of a larger run of hogs 
to market and a letup in cash trade 
somewhat. The selling brought about 
speculative liquidation which at times 
ran into stop loss orders. 

Weakness in the grain markets par- 
ticularly in corn had influence at times, 
but on the break there was reinstating 
of speculative sold-out lines, and evi- 
dence of scattered support from trade 
quarters. However, sentiment appeared 
more divided than heretofore, particu- 
larly with hogs showing a declining 
tendency which created a_ situation 
where the trade was closely watching 
the attitude of hog raisers in market- 
ing for the immediate future. 


While it was quite apparent that the 
recent upturn in hogs brought about 
some interior liquidation of holdings, it 
was still calculated that the pressure 
of farm work in regard to the grain 
crop would be sufficient to keep down 
any material increase in the hog run 
until some time during September. 


Lard Exports Decline. 


In some important speculative quar- 
ters, there continued a very friendly at- 
titude toward higher lard prices. How- 
ever, high temperatures overspread the 
country, and this had the influence of 
slowing up trade in meats. The official 
exports of lard for the week ended July 
9, were 5,622,000 lbs. against 6,427,000 
Ibs. last year, making exports January 
1 to July 9 of 299,836,000 lbs. against 
336,298,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 
Exports of hams and shoulders includ- 
ing Wiltshires for the week were 957,- 
000 Ibs. against 1,002,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon including Cumberlands 670,000 
Ibs. against 1,078,000 lbs.; and pickled 
pork 77,000 lbs. against 45,000 Ibs. last 
year. 

Chicago lard stocks during the first 
half of July decreased 5,342,613 lbs. 
whereas the trade had been predicting 
a decrease of around 3,000,000 Ibs. 
Stocks totaled 63,587,770 Ibs. compared 
with 60,559,573 lbs. last year. 


Hog Receipts Decline. 


At Chicago the top price of hogs 
eased to 4.85c, a level 70c under the 
recent highs, and below 5c for the first 
time since June 29. The average price 
was off to 4.35c compared with 4.75c at 
the close of last week, 5c the middle of 
last week, 6.30c a year ago, and 8:80c 
two years ago. The average weight of 
hogs received at Chicago last week was 
260 lbs. against 252 Ibs. the previous 
week, 257 lbs. a year ago, and 254 lbs. 
two years ago. 

Receipts of hogs at the 53 leading 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


stocks yards of the country for the 
month of June were 2,544,983 head com- 
pared with 2,853,753 head last year. Lo- 
cal slaughter during the month was 
1,624,149 head, against 1,773,058 head 
last year. 

The receipts of hogs for six months 
ended June at the leading markets have 
been 19,370,575 head or 1,051,395 head 
less than the 20,421,970 received the 
first six months of last year. Receipts 
in June of 2,544,983 head compare with 
the five-year June average, 1927-31, of 
3,333,071 head. 

The unofficial exports of hog products 
for the week ended July 16 follow: 

PORK—The market was steady, but 
demand was kept down by warm weath- 
er. At New York mess was quoted at 
$21.25 per barrel; family, $21.25 per 
barrel, and fat backs, $13.75 to $14.25 
per barrel. 


LARD—Demand was more moderate 
and the market reacted slightly with 
futures. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at 5.55@5.65c, middle west- 
ern 5.35@5.40c, New York City tierces 
5i%e, tubs 5%c, refined Continent 5%c, 
South America 6%, Brazil kegs 6%c, 
compound car lots 6@6%c, smaller lots 
6%@6'%c. At Chicago, regular lard in 
round lots was quoted 2%c over July; 


loose lard 35c under July and leaf lard 
2%c over July. 

BEEF—Demand was moderate and 
the market irregular at New York with 
mess nominal, packet nominal, family 
$12.62% to $13.75 per barrel, extra In- 
dia mess nominal; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $1.70; No. 2, $3.25; 6 lbs. South 
America, $11.00; and “oes tongues, 
$30.00@40.00 per barrel. 








See page 36 for later markets. 








IOWA PIG CROP. 


Iowa produces approximately 27% 
per cent of the Corn Belt pig crop, the 
spring crop this year totaling nearly 
11,000,000 head, according to the state 
pig survey. This report states that the 
number of pigs on lowa farms in the 
spring of 1932 is estimated at 10,886,000 
head. This is a decrease of 11 per cent 
from the 12,179,000 head saved during 
the spring of 1931. The 1932 crop is 
27.4 per cent of the total number saved 
in the Corn Belt. The crop of 1931 held 
about the same ratio to the Corn Belt 
crop. 

The estimated number of sows which 
farrowed in the spring of 1932 is 1,920,- 
000 head, with an average of 5.67 pigs 








Hot Weather Lowers Hog Values 


Hot weather was the factor that de- 
pressed hog prices during the first three 
days of the current week and at the 
close of the preceding week. Weather 
conditions were reflected in fresh pork 
demand which in turn soon became evi- 
dent in live hog prices. Some recovery 
was made toward the close of this 
week’s four-day period in the live mar- 
ket, but the general level was below 
that of a week earlier. 

Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 
kets at 269,000 head compare with 


304,300 a week earlier and 282,000 a 
year ago. Under normal weather con- 
ditions this would have resulted in 
higher prices because not only would 
fresh pork prices have been better but 
shipping demand for live hogs would 
have been stronger. 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. 


Total cutting yield 


160 to 180 
Ibs. 


The week’s top at Chicago dropped 
to $5.05 and to a low top of $4.75 but 
at the close of the period the top had 


gone up to $4.90. This market’s run 
continued to include a liberal quantity 
of packing sows and there were some 
extreme weight butchers. Market for 
underweights was slow. 

The cut-out value of well finished 
light hogs was considerably better than 
that of the heavier weights which 
showed a cutting loss of over $1.00 per 
head. 

In the following test, worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, the lightest average 
shows a cutting loss per head of 44c and 
the heaviest a loss of $1.88. This is 
based on average costs and credits 
which vary in the different plants and 
different parts of the country. 


180 to 220 «= 225 to 250 §=—- 275 to. 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 


$1.33 


$1.33 
-36 ° 


-36 


201 ‘01 

‘01 ‘01 
$4.93 $4.79 
67.50% 68.50% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all 


results are secured: 


expenses, the following 


4. 
$ .41 $ 49% $ .48 
82 1.17 1.38 
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When you think of equipment 
think of 


HUBBARD 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


718-732 W. 50th St. Chicago 


Grinders — Screens 
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for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 

ri hk and d Grind 
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lings, 
“KAMTAP” vibrating 





New York 
15 Park Row 








Chicago 
37 W. Van Baren 8t. 


tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 sizes 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
etce., let us tell you about the 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


screen. 








San Francisco 
326 Rialto Bldg. 











SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Established 1872 
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per litter. This compares with 2,040,- 
000 sows farrowing in the spring of 
1931 with an average of 5.97 pigs per 
litter. Fall breeding intentions indicate 
that about the same number of sows, 
673,000, will farrow this fall as last. 


——- fe — — 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


German hog receipts at the 14 prin- 
cipal markets of the country for the 
week ended July 6 total 78,876 com- 
pared with 76,673 the previous week and 
71,812 in the same week a year ago. 
Lard prices at Hamburg for the week 


were $7.30 per cwt. compared with $6.85 
in the previous week and $10.85 in the 
1931 period. 


CONSUMPTION TAX ON FATS. 
The Netherland government has been 
authorized to impose a consumption tax 
on butter and if necessary other edible 
fats. This is for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to stabilize the price of milk. 
The measure providing this tax also au- 
thorizes the requirement that margarine 
for local consumption contain a quan- 
tity of butter to be later specified at 
not over 50 per cent. 

he 

ANIMAL FAT IMPORT DUTY. 
Import duties on animal fats have 
been increased in Esthonia from $0.022 
to $0.054 per kilo, legal weight, on fats 
for technical purposes and on refined 
animal fats $0.054 to $0.0675 per kilo. 


BRITISH HAM IMPORTS. 

Ham imports into the United King- 
dom during the first five months of 
1932 totaled 283,093 cwt. compared with 
319,165 cwt. in the 1931 period. Of 
these totals the United States furnished 
162,445 cwt. in 19382 and 242,272 cwt. 
in 1931. The May imports exceeded 
those for May, 1931. Empire supplies 
are reported to be accounting for an 
increasing proportion of the total. 


a 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1, 1932, to July 20, 1932, totaled 
7,505,237 Ibs.; tallow, 458,000 Ibs, 
greases, 74,400 lbs.; stearine, 150,000. 
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TALLOW—The tallow situation in 
the east was strong throughout the 
week, but the market was decidedly un- 
settled owing to a fire in the plant of 
L. Stern & Sons, at Kearney, N. J., 
which completely demolished the ‘plant, 
and which unconfirmed reports stated 
destroyed considerable tallow and 
greases. Gossip amongst the trade at 
one time had the figure as high as 
7,500,000 Ibs. but this lacked confirma- 
tion, and while the underwriters re- 
ported considerable damage, they were 
unwilling to give out any exact data. 

The fire was important enough to 
make for a tight situation in the New 
York market. Offerings dried up al- 
most immediately and prices shot up 
to new highs for the recovery. It was 
very difficulty to get an accurate line 
on the market as ideas varied consid- 
erably, depending upon whom one talked 
with. There were reports of extra hav- 
ing sold at 2%c and 3c f.o.b., while 
packers tallow slightly better than. ex- 
tra sold at 3%c delivered. The quan- 
tities were kept under cover, but on 
Wednesday, 3c f.o.b. was reported bid 
for slightly better than extra with sell- 
ers asking as high as 3%c f.o.b. 

At New York extra was quoted at 
2%@8c nominal; special 25 @2%c 
nominal; edible 4c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade was broader than 
the previous week, and the market was 
firm with sales of prime packer at 3%c 
Cincinnati and 3c Kansas City, slightly 
forward shipment. Edible was quoted 
at 3%c, fancy at 3%c, prime packer 
$%c, No. 1 at 2%c, and No. 2 at 2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
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d. Of this week. At Liverpool Argentine beef 
rnished tallow, July shipment, was unchanged 
‘2 cwt, at 22s 9d, while Australian good mixed, 
“ July shipment, was 414d higher at 22s. 
rs an STEARINE—Demand was moderate 
total. but the market was very tight in the 
east and at new highs for the move, 
with oleo New York quoted at 5%@ 
5%c. At Chicago the market was rather 
RTS. quiet but stronger with oleo quoted at 
-k City, b@5%c. 
totaled OLEO OIL—A moderate routine 
D Ibs; trade appeared to be under way but the 
1,000. market was steady to firm with extra 








New York quoted at 5% @5%%c, prime 
5@5%c and lower grades 45%c. At 
Chicago, the market displayed moderate 
activity but was firmer with extra 
quoted at 5c. 





















































See page 36 for later markets. 

















LARD OIL—A little better demand 
and the recent advances in raw ma- 
terials lifted lard oil 4c per pound with 
edible New York quoted at 8%c, extra 
winter strained 6c, extra 6c, extra No. 
an 5%c, No. 1 at 5%c, and No. 2 at 

¢. 












































NEATSFOOT OIL—The recent firm- 
ness In pressing stocks and some better- 
Ment in buying interest steadied the 
market 4c with pure New York quoted 
at 8c, extra 6c, No. 1 at 5%c and cold 
test at 13c. 


GREASES—The market for greases 
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in the east the past week displayed ad- 
ditional strength inspired by firmness 
in tallow, the fire in a New Jersey plant 
which was rumored to have destroyed 
considerable supplies, and with a fair 
volume of consumer interest throughout 
the week. Sellers ideas were firm, and 
the market moved up somewhat al- 
though the turnover was more or less 
kept under cover. Bids of 25%c f.o.b. 
for good greases at New York were 
turned down by leading producers, 
whose ideas were % to %c better than 
that level. 

At New York yellow and house were 
quoted at 2% @2%c, A white 2%c, B 
white 25,@2%c, and choice white in 
tierces for export at 3%4c. 

At Chicago, trade in greases broad- 
ened noticeably over the previous week, 
and the market registered fairly good 
gains with sales of yellow 12 per cent 
acid at 2%c f.o.b. Chicago reported. 
Brown was quoted at 2@2%c, yellow 
23% @2%4c, B white 2%c, A white 3c, 
and choice white all hog 3%@38%c. 


ee 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, July 21, 1932. 


Last sales in blood, market made at 
$1.00 with sellers’ ideas higher. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.................. $1.00@1.15 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sellers asking up to $1.50 and 10c for 
high grade unground, with buyers hold- 
ing off. Low testing tankage in good 
demand. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% monia s+. LOM AB & 1c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 1. 1.15 & 10c 
Liquid stick . -60 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 

Demand good with offerings limited. 
Good quality product selling at 40c with 
poorer grades slightly lower. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground 
per unit protein 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market active with prices for better 


grades of bone meal higher. Some sales 
of feeding tankage made. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal.......... 9 25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%............ 25.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding 
WE GEE scngstpeavertctsececs beets s 25.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding............ 22.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


High grade ground tankage selling 
at 90c and 10c, Chicago. Ground or un- 
ground $10.00 to $12.00 per ton, deliv- 
ered. No trading in hoof meal. 

High grd. ground 10@12% am.. ¢* 
Low egrd., and ungr., 69% am.. 
Bone tankage, ungrd., 

per ton 

Pe rere ee 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Stocks of ground steam bone meal 
very light. Some inquiries. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50................ ~ 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


-90 & 10c 
-90 & 10c 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Some demand for cattle jaws, skulls 
and knuckles. General market very 


quiet with very little trading reported. 
Prices nominal. 


Per Ton. 
ROE hos nb xdoindd daueericnd shana $10.00@12.00 
ST CEL 65.5 Gvevea babe0eweboebanie 15. 18.00 
ON BP Rae 00 
Horn piths 


Hide trimmings (new style) 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 


9. 
16.00@17.00 
18.00@19.00 

eapeaten ee 4: 6.00 
6. 8.00 

2@2%c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited, 
with demand fair. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30. 150.00 
OE ea 65. 110. 
SE EE. wings ub-5ha od dene wes bone 10. 12.00n 
Junk bones 


12.00n 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Nad hair market easy. Prices nomi- 
nal. 


Summer coil and field dried............ %@ ic 
WO Ge Gnd Vite densevewdecetes %@ Ic 
Processed, black winter, per Ib........ 2 24%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 1%@ 2c 
Cattle, switches, each*................ c 





*According to count. 
—_@—— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 21, 1982. 

Local producers of tankage continue 
well sold up and ground tankage at New 
York sold this week at $1.50 & 10c. 

Blood is also well sold up and there 
are quite a few inquiries in the mar- 
ket. Sellers are inclined to hold future 
shipments for higher prices. 

oreign steamed bone meal is firm in 
price with considerable quantities re- 
ported sold. Feeding bone meal is par- 
ticularly scarce. 

In general most all fertilizer ma- 
terials are strong and stocks on hand 
are not large with the exception of 
nitrate of soda. 


— 


URUGUAYAN TALLOW VALUE. 


Uruguayan tallow was valued at $3.45 
per 100 lbs. by the national council of 
administration in certain valuations 
named to liquidate the export duties 
of specified products for the period May 
1 to July 31, 1982. This is higher than 
the current value of fancy and prime 
packers tallow in the United States. 

a 


PROMOTE ECUADOR LARD. 
For the purpose. of encouraging the 
domestic production of hog lard and re- 
ducing the imports of this commodity, 
the government of Ecuador has ex- 
empted machinery, parts and the acces- 
sories for the manufacture, purification 
and refrigeration of hog lard from the 
payment of import duties. 


te 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended July 16, 1932, amounted to 
7,769 metric tons, compared with 8,059 
metric tons last week and 6,595 metric 

tons for the same period last year. 
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WISCONSIN OLEO LAW STANDS. 


Petition of John F. Jelke Co., Chi- 
cago, and others to the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court to test the validity of the 
new state oleo tax and license law has 
been denied. The present law imposes 
a tax of § cents a pound on oleomar- 
garine sold in the state, and also what 
amounted to an annual license fee of 
$1,000 for manufacturers, $500 for 
wholesalers, $25 for retailers, $5 for 
users and servers, and $1 for users who 
do not buy from licensed retailers. It 
was charged in the petition that the law 
had destroyed the business of the Jelke 
company in Wisconsin, and that 5,000 
retailers, 63 wholesalers and two manu- 
facturers had been driven out of busi- 
ness. 

Passage of the oleomargarine law by 
the legislature was claimed to be 
prompted as a means of raising a large 
amount of revenue from sale of oleo- 
margarine. Based on revenue received 
in the first quarter of 1932, however, 
it is estimated that not more than 
$2,000 will be received for the year. 

fe -- 


COTTONSEED OIL STANDARDS. 


Standard grades for cotton seed have 
been formally established by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. Grade 100 
is the basis on which quotations will be 
made. From one ton of cotton seed of 
this grade an efficient cottonseed oil 
mill should be able to obtain 313 lbs. of 
oil, 882 lbs. of meal (41.13 per cent pro- 
tein), 125 Ibs. of linters and 640 Ibs. 


of hulls. 
a 
CAPITAL STOCK INCREASE. 


The South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex., has filed an amendment 
to its charter, increasing its capital 
stock to $1,000,000. Since this organi- 
zation became a part of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. of New Orleans, the 
plants located at Eunice, La., and Vic- 
toria, Houston, Corpus Christi, Hearne, 
San Antonio and Taylor, Texas, come 
into the Southern group of mills. 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., July 21, 1932. 

Cottonseed meal market again dis- 
played remarkable strength in the face 
of adverse general conditions. Trading 
was rather narrow, but prices were 
forced up again 25@45c, the largest ad- 
vance being on August which yesterday 
closed out of line. 

Buyers predominated in the market 
during the entire session. This market 
advanced while cotton was declining 
and grains, in some instances, were 
establishing new lows for all times. 

Demand for quick shipment meal has 
been materially improved by strength 
in the future market, and as mill oper- 
ations at this season of the year are 
at a minimum there is no pressure on 
the market from that direction. There 
is some export business being worked 
but this business is only available at a 
sacrifice in price, $13.00. Houston ap- 
pears to be the market for cake for 
export, and has been since before ad- 
vance in Memphis market. The price 
of meal is now up $2.50@3.00 per ton 
from the low price in June, which is 
certainly very satisfactory in view of 
general conditions. The market closed 
strong. 

—— fe 


WESSON OIL FINANCES. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., and 
subsidiaries for nine months ended May 
31, 1932, shows net profit of $1,172,941, 
after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent, after dividends paid on $4 
convertible preferred stock, to 32 cents 
a share on 600,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with 
$1,984,042, or $1.50 a common share, in 
corresponding nine months of previous 
fiscal year. Current assets as of May 
31, last, including $6,659,392 cash and 
government securities amounted to $25,- 
760,400 and current liabilities were 
$2,179,703. This compares with cash 
and government securities of $12,702,- 
381, current assets of $29,071,956 and 
Pg liabilities of $2,681,031 on May 
31, 1981. 








DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 1929 


oF THE 
MILLS IN THE COTTONSEED OjL, CAKE, AND MEAL INDUSTRY 
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HOW PRODUCTS OF OIL MILLS ARE DISTRIBUTED. 


By far the greater percentage of the output of cottonseed oil, cake and meal 
moves through wholesalers and industrial consumers, these two groups taking 88.9 


r cent of the total production. 
arger of these being retailers. 


Other outlets are comparatively unimportant, the 
These took 5.9 per cent of the production. 


July 23, 1932, 


COTTONSEED OIL TRADING. 
Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, July 15, 1932. 


—Range—- —C!osing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Askeg 


405 
415 


Sales, including switches, 7 contracts, 
Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 

Saturday, July 16, 1932. 

380 


Se eve ep PS w 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts, 
Southeast crude, 3%c nominal. 


Monday, July 18, 1932. 


413 
15 420 420 420a 
1 425 425 425 a 
425 a 
including switches, 16 com 
Southeast crude, 344c nominal. 


Tuesday, July 19, 1932. 


=: RSSE88: 


Sales, 
tracts. 


“40 

410 

410 

418 a..., 

425 & cess 

430 4380 430a.... 

Sales, including switches, 33 com 
tracts. Southeast crude, 34%4c nominal. 


Wednesday, July 20, 1932. 


8 425 425 425 a 
428 a 


Sales, including switches, 8 con 
Southeast crude, 34% @3c. 


Thursday, July 21, 1932. 


BRERSSRE: 


t 


42 

a 42 

425 425 425a.... 
430 426 43l1a 








See page 36 fer later markets. 





OIL MILL HEADS TO MEET. 


The Tri-States Oil Mill Super 
tendents’ Association will hold its ar 
nual meeting in Greenville, Miss. @ 
August 20, when 125 operating officials 
from Arkansas, Tennessee and Missit 
sippi are expected to be present. bes 
Ryan, of Memphis, is president of t 
association. 





July 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 





levels of the month. The cotton mar- 
ket was easier for a time, but the fact 
that commodities in general were show- 
ing more stubbornness towards down- 
turns, had some influence on oil senti- 
ment, especially in some trade quar- 


The crude situation was rather quiet 
and more or less nominal, but the mar- 
South- 
east and Valley holding around 3%c 
while there was little or nothing heard 
Cash oil demand was more 
moderate in volume but this was more 
or less anticipated, after the better 
trade of late, the consumer having 
stocked up a little, and showing a ten- 
dency to withdraw from the market, as 


Cotton Crop Important Factor. 


A spell of high temperatures in the 
south and dry weather was generally 
regarded as a natural check on the wee- 
vil in the south and in this connection, 
the weekly weather report said that the 
most favorable aspect of the weather 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The Natienal Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 22, 1932.— 
Cotton oil spots were fairly active espe- 
cially Texas, with liberal sales. Old 
crop crude sold at 2%c lb., and prime 
bleachable at 3%c Ib. f.o.b. mill. Sales 
of Valley crude were light at 3% @3%c 
Prime bleachable was steady at 
July ten- 
ders accepted promptly, new crop offer- 
ings, spasmodic. Crop steadily improv- 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
July 22, 1932.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$13.75; loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 
Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., July 21, 1932—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 2%c; forty-three per cent 






































HAMMONDS 


iG. 
rk: 
sing— 
Asked, 
BR scan 
2 405 
a 415 
4 410 B trade Fair—Market Reacts—Under- 
a 410 “tone Fairly Steady—Allied Markets 
a 415 Irregular—Weather South Better— 
: a Cash Demand Moderate—Crude Firm. 
a 439 The situation in cotton oil the past 
tracts, week continued one where the marketin ters, 
the main was influenced by outside de- 
yelopments. Operations on the whole 
@ wa were fair in volume, but buying power ket had a steady appearance. 
a 415 was less aggressive than the previous 
a 41 week, and as a result prices after bulg- from Texas. 
- a ing % to %c per pound from the sea- 
a 418 son’s lows reacted 10 to 25 points from 
a 42% the best levels of the previous week. 
a 4% Notwithstanding the setback the un- I 
— dertone was fairly steady. Commission Prices eased. 
ei house support was encountered on a 
scale downward and profit taking and 
local selling appeared to be quickly ab- 
BD sess sorbed. There was evidence of some 
a 42 switching of long holdings from October 
a 42% to January delivery, and it was quite 
a 419% apparent that the bulk of the new trade 
a 418 was going into the far distant months. 
4 = The situation in the spot month 
. showed no change during the week. A 
$5 44 fair sized open interest is believed to 
ties exist but both sides were sitting tight. 
16 com M No further tenders made their appear- 
>minal. ance and as a result there was no li- 
quidation in the July delivery while in 
some quarters there were intimations of 
) a% 410 longs still in the spot month, that 
Sai) Wanted the oil. 
2a Aid Old Oil in Strong Hands. Ib. 
5 2S oe Th ti deat in th . 38%c lb., loose, New Orleans. 
ca A e reactionary tendency in the main 
3 was the result of a setback in lard and 
5 = better weather in the south for the ing 
" a 9 growing crop. Within the oil market / 
& ++» Hf itself there was little that was new and 
33 Cole MH consequently the trade continued to 
:ominal. give little or no consideration to the ; 
32. bearishness of the old oil supplies, the Memphis, Tenn., 
0 contention being that they had spent 
0 . i their force and that those carrying the 
5 & 45 oil for months have demonstrated their 
5 rs ability to carry it into the new crop re- 
+4 : i ag of the size of the probable new 
“3° ; 
-- . 424 The lard market after bulging about 
5 a 4% fj 1c per pound from the low point, re- 
, acted 25 to 35 points, from the best meal, $11.50; hulls, $4.00. 
8a 4 2 
contracts 
00 a aah = —S8 
i7a @ . EUS, ) 
25 & wee 
Sia 433 SK ath 
————— 
kets. 
— 
MEET. Many of the leading packers 
Su and wholesalers of the mid- 
‘ld its a dle west, east, and south are 
Miss., selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
ig offi fer you to some of them. 
nd Missis 
| G. H. Hammond Company 
ent of Chi aD ci 
— icago, Illinois 
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MARGARINE 





in relation to cotton during the week, 
were the high temperatures, abundant 
sunshine, and very light gins emery 
which were excellent for holding the 
weevil activity in check. There were 
some complaints of shedding in a few 
sections, where wet weather previously 
had caused sappy growth of the plant, 
and also a continued slow fruiting in 
parts of the Southeast. Otherwise prog- 
ress was mostly satisfactory. In Texas, 
deterioration occurred on the uplands 
in the eastern half of the state with 
more or less shedding reported. In Ok- 
lahoma, progress was fairly good, with 
plants mostly fruiting well. Warmth 
and dryness was favorable in Arkansas 
while in most other sections of the belt, 
developments of the plant were mostly 
fair to good. In Georgia fruiting is still 
reported as slow in many places, but in 
other Atlantic states, reports indicate 
rather satisfactory advance. 

The cotton crop has now reached the 
stage where it is growing in importance, 
as an oil market factor, and with the 
future developments in lard, promises 
to determine the trend in oil values. 

COCOANUT OIL—While a fair in- 
terest was in evidence in the market no 
great activity was reported, but the un- 
dertone was firm, and the market held 
the recent levels rather well. At New 
York tanks were quoted at 344.@3%c 
while at the Pacific Coast tanks were 
quoted at 3%4c. 

CORN OIL—The market was quiet, 
having a very firm appearance. The 
last business was reported at 3%c Chi- 
cago, and bids were still in evidence at 
that level, but offerings were light and 
limited, with sellers asking 344c Chi- 
cago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Interest con- 
tinued of a hand-to-mouth character but 
the market held steady, with sellers 
tanks New York quoted at 3.05c and 
tanks f.o.b. western mills quoted at 2% 
@2.80c. 

PALM OIL—tThere were some intima- 
tions of business having passed under 
cover, but at no time did the market 
show much activity although prices 
were steadier, aided somewhat by the 
strength in tallow. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 3c, shipment Nigre 
2.70c, spot Lagos 3%c, shipment Lagos 
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8.10c, 12% per cent acid at 2%c, and 
20 per cent softs at 2.70c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
more or less hand-to-mouth but the mar- 
ket ruled steady with bulk oil New York 
quoted around 3c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Consuming de- 
mand in this quarter was reported very 
dull but the market was rather steady 
with spot New York quoted at 44%2@ 
4%c and shipment 4c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—There was little new 
in this quarter with tanks f.o.b. south- 
ern mills quoted at 34c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil at New York was moderate 
but the market was steady, with 
futures. Southeast and Valley crude 
3%4c nominal, Texas unquoted. 








Later markets in next column. 








CUBAN OIL SEED PRODUCTION. 


A vegetable oil refiner and shorten- 
ing manufacturer in Cuba is reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
to be promoting the production of se- 
same seed in that country. He recently 
has offered planters 2% cents a pound 
for any amount they can raise this 
year. 

It is stated that contracts had been 
made on May 15 for the crop from 5,000 
acres to be planted. The average yield 
is given as 12,000 pounds an acre. The 
growing season is four months. The 
manufacturer is installing an experi- 
mental crushing plant to take care of 
this season’s requirements of approxi- 
mately 8 tons per day. If the experi- 
ment is a sucess there will be largely 
increased production next season, re- 
quiring larger crushing capacity at the 
plant. 

Cuba’s recently enacted import tariff 
on vegetable oils and animal fats is al- 
most prohibitive and was aimed to pro- 
mote domestic production. The culti- 
vation of sunflower seeds, inaugurated 
last year, is said to be increasing rap- 


idly. 
— 
CANADIAN OIL IMPORTS. 
Canada imported 115,882 gals. of 
vegetable oil for edible purposes during 
May, 1932, only 9,287 gals. of which 


came from the United States. Of this, 
6,227 gals. was cottonseed oil. The 


bulk of the import was olive oil, coming 
from Italy. Cottonseed and crude cot- 
tonseed oil, not for food, was imported 
from the United States totaling 22,385 
cwt. during the month, 





Gereke-Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 
Get in touch with us 
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Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products after easing on profit 
taking with some increase in receipts 
and the setback in hogs, developed re- 
newed strength, particularly lard, when 
the hog run let up and top hogs re- 
covered to $5.05. Cash trade is fair. 
Better grain and stock markets helped. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil moderately active, firm lat- 
ter part week. Influenced by strength 
of lard market. Better financial mar- 
kets. July tenders 12 making 33 thus 
far. Crude firm, Southeast Valley at 
3%c. Texas nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

July, $3.95@4.20; Aug., $4.05@4.30; 
Sept., $4.20@4.29; Oct., $4.20@4.30; 
Nov., $4.20@4.30; Dec., $4.30@4.35; 
Jan., $4.35@4.39; Feb., $4.38@4.40. 

Prime summer yellow unquoted. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 5%c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, July 22, 1932. — Lard, 
middle 


prime western, $5.75@5.85, 
western, $5.60@5.70; city, 54@5%c; 


refined continent, 6c; South American, 


6%c; Brazil kegs, 7c; compound, 64@ 
64ec. 








Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 

It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 

The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from %c to lc 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller 50; at “4c under 

loses $75.00; at %c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00. 

The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot uct. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
ec variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 








to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. 
write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn S8&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


For full information. 














BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, July 22, 1932.—Hams ang 
lard continue in good demand but pic. 
nics show no activity. General mar. 
ket is firm. Supply of hams on hand 
limited and cable inquiries good. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 76s; hams, long 
cut, 80s; shoulders, square, none; pi 
nics, 55s; short backs, 64s; bellies, clear, 
43s; Canadian, 50s; Cumberlands, none; 
spot lard, 45s. 

od 


LIVERPOOL PRICES HIGHER. 

Lard and provision prices at Liver. 
pool for the week ended July 6, 1992, 
showed some increase over those of the 
revious week. Prime steam westem 
ard was quoted at $7.32 compared with 
$6.74 the previous week and $9.78 a 
year ago; American short cut gree 
hams, $13.02 compared with $12.39 a 
week earlier and $17.38 last year; 
American green bellies, $8.02, $8.36 pre- 
vious week and $13.47 a year ago; and 
Danish Wiltshire sides, $9.05 compared 
with $9.33 and $13.90 a week and a year 
ago, respectively. 


LEVY DUTY ON IRISH FOODS. 


Great Britain’s retaliatory tariff 
against the Irish Free State because of 
its refusal to pay the land annuities 
went into effect recently. It was offi- 
cially announced that a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem has been imposed on 
live animals for food, animals not for 
food, butter, eggs, cream, bacon, poul- 
try, game and all other kinds of meat 
from the Free State. Duties affect the 
most important agricultural exports of 
Ireland. Irish imports compete on the 
British market with American fresh 
pork and to a less extent with Ameri- 


can bacon. 
rn 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended July 15, 1932: 


Point of 
origin. 
Canada—Bacon 644 
Canada—Fresh pork loins.............. 28,497 
Canada—Smoked pork cuts............ 985 
Canada—S. P. hams..............+++. 4,500 
280 
216 
268 


Canada—Calf liver 
England—Ham 
nce—Ham 


Italy—Sausage 
Norway—Meat* balls .............eee0. 


rn Xo 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine export 
of beef this week up to July 22, 1932 
show exports from that country wer 
as follows: To the United Ki 
121,930 quarters; to the Continent, 
none. Exports the previous week welt: 
To England, 2,245 quarters; to 
nent, 22,349 quarters. 

a 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 

Hull, England, July 22, 1932. — 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 22s 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s 64 
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GREATER 


és OW nice and large those 

eggs are” .. . that’s 
what housewives say when they 
see eggs displayed in Self-Lock- 
ing Egg Cartons. 


The low cut cell brings each egg 
out—clearly to the view. They 
look larger—catch the eye, make 
sales and add to your profits. 


Sample cartons gladly sent on request 


Read this partial list of users. 
They know the value of display. 


Swift & Company Armour and Company 
Morris & Co. Wilson & Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. Bowman Dairy Co. 
The National TeaCo. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 
The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association 











ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG = CARTONS 
SetbLochng Carton Co. ~ 559 E Minois St, Chicago 
‘THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS” 

















SYolle Malai el a-teli-lame Zell lut- 


and in less time - by the 


eo} fe Mo) mE ia\-Wa Col dao al elolal <olel- 


Familiar names— accepted names—advertised 
names are placed definitely on the Nation's 
food shopping list with the help of the cor- 
rectly designed, properly shaped, attractively- 
colored package. The right package suggests 
quality —it completes the sale without the aid 
of the spoken word. Our inner knowledge of 
the meat packer's merchandising problems is 
being used daily by packers who are keen to 
open new avenues of sales. We are eager to 
demonstrate how much we can do fo lift some 
of your products out of their present limited 
sales circle. Our thoughtful , intelligent special- 
ized package service can be of value to you. 


ESPECIALLY-BUILT PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE MEAT 
— LARD — CHIL! CON CARNE — FROZEN FRUITS 


Wusits bu 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 


noCervice 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY. 


‘Rue 


\\ 
2 Nitin 


1% Rane 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, July 21, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Strictly good and choice fed steers and 
yearlings mostly 25c lower; good kinds 
25c and 50c lower, and common to me- 
dium offerings largely 50c down, all 
except strictly choice offerings stand- 
ing 50c@$1.00 under early last week, 
the season’s high time. Light heifer 
and mixed yearlings, also grainfed 
cows, show comparable downturn; grass 
cows about 25c off; weighty sausage 
bulls very scarce and steady, but light 
kinds weak to 25c lower in face of ex- 
treme scarcity. Vealers closed strong. 
Week’s extreme top on fed steers $9.60; 
age 9 top $9.40. Best long year- 
ings $9.40; light steer yearlings $9.00; 
heifer yearlings $8.00. Increased re- 
ceipts in face of intense heat wave and 
sharply lower dressed prices bearish 
influences in market. Most strictly 
grainfed steers closed at $7.00@9.00; 
grassers and shortfeds $4.50@6.50. 
Average cost for week around $7.75. 
Slightly more grassers and shortfeds 
here than last week. 

HOGS—Compared with week ago: 
Market 15@25c lower; pigs and weighty 
butchers 25@40c lower; today’s market 
10@15c above low time. Depressed 
fresh pork market due to hot wave 
main bearish factor. Local receipts un- 
changed from week and year earlier. 
Week’s top $5.05 paid early; lowest top 
$4.75. Today’s practical top $4.90; late 
bulk 180 to 240 Ibs. $4.75@4.85; 250 to 
300 Ibs. $4.55@4.80; 310 to 350 Ibs. 
$3.20@3.50; 140 to 170 Ibs. $4.50@4.80; 
pigs $3.75@4.25; packing sows $3.20@ 
3.75; smooth lightweights $3.90@4.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago, 
market is unevenly steady to 25c lower, 
spots off more. Better grade lambs and 
yearlings show maximum decline. Re- 
ceipts dwindled, tending to relieve 
earlier cooler congestion but extremely 
hot weather prompted killers to go 
slow. Today’s bulks follow: Choice 
84- to 90-lb. range lambs, $5.75@5.85, 
one load $5.95; plainer kinds $5.50; 
week’s top natives $6.50, rangers $6.35; 
range throwouts $4.50 to killers. Good 
to choice native ewe and wether lambs 
$5.50@5.75, few $6.00; native throw- 
— slaughter ewes, $1.25 


— ge — 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., July 21, 1932. 


CATTLE—Increased supplies locally 
and a very dull Eastern meat trade 
were responsible for a weaker under- 
tone in the fed steer and yearling trade 
and values closed at 25c to mostly 50c 
lower rates as compared with a week 
ago. Western grass fat steers were 
plentiful and shared the week’s full de- 
cline in most instances. Prime quality 
1,136-lb. and 1,417-lb. fed steers brought 
$9.25 and $9.30 respectively. The latter 
price establishing a new top for the 
year. Most of the fed offerings sold 
from $6.75@8.50 while grassers went 
from $3.25@5.75. Fat she stock de- 
clined 50@75c and cutter grades are 
weak to 25c off. Prices on bulls were 
reduced mostly 25c while vealers 
slumped 50c@$1.00 with only a few se- 
lected lots up at $5.00 at the finish. 

HOGS—The week’s trade ruled very 
uneven. Sharp declines were registered 
at the opening but a good share of the 
loss was recovered on late days. Final 
prices are 20c and 30c below a week 
ago with the closing top at $4.55. Most 
of the late sales of 170- to 260-lb. 
weights ranged from $4.40@4.50 while 
270- to 325-lb. butchers went from $4.10 
@4.35. Underweights met a limited 
demand with $4.15@4.35 taking most of 
the 140- to 160-lb. weights. Packing 
_ are 40@50c lower at $3.00@ 


SHEEP—Fat lambs moved slowly 
throughout the week and closing prices 
are around 25c under week ago. Best 
fat lambs scored $5.50 with the bulk 
selling from $5.25@5.50. Texas fed 
yearlings were fairly numerous from 
$3.50@3.90 while a few small lots made 
$4.00. Mature sheep are steady to 
strong with desirable fat ewes ranging 
from $2.00 down. 

a 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 21, 1932. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, strictly choice native steers sold 
steady; other native steers, mixed year- 
lings and heifers 50c@$1.00 off; west- 
ern grass steers 50@75c lower and 
spots off more; cows 25@50c lower; 
cutters and low cutters 15@25c lower; 
bulls 15@25c lower; vealers steady. 
Choice 1,158-lb. steers topped at $9.45 
and yearling steers at $9.00, with bulk 
of native steers $6.00@8.50 and most 





MODERN 


SERVICE 


From the Nation’s Oldest and Largest 
Livestock Buying Organization 
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good steers $7.75@8.50. Top mixeg 
yearlings scored $7.75 and straight 
heifers $7.50 with most good and choicg 
mixed yon and heifers $6.50@7.25 
and medium kinds $5.35@6.00. Cows 
sold largely at $2.50@3.25; top $5.25, 
with low cutters mostly $1.00@1.% 
Bulls closed at a top of $3.00, with good 
and choice vealers at $5.00 late. 

HOGS—The downward movement of 
hog values was checked by light re 
ceipts and the net loss for the week 
figured 25@35c. Top price was $4.65 
Thursday, with bulk of sales $4.30@ 
4.60; sows $3.25@3.60. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled steady t 
25c lower for the week; other classes 
mainly unchanged. Fat lambs top 
at $6.25 late with most sales $5 
5.75. Buck lambs sold at a discount 
$1.00 and common throwouts bulked at 
— fat ewes scored $1.00@ 


a fe 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., July 21, 1932, 


CATTLE—Prices for slaughter steer 
and she stock were under pressure aj] 
week and a steadily downward trenj 
featured the week’s market. Gene 
declines amount to 25@50c with & 
tremes on good to choice cows 50@Ti 
lower. Cutter grades were an 
tion, closing the week steady to ™ 
lower. Bulls declined 15@25c while 
vealers and calves held steady. Ex 
treme top for the week of $9.15 was 
paid for choice weighty steers aver 
aging 1,314 lbs.; choice yearling heifer 
earned $7.50. 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday uncover a 15@30c loss @ 
hogs. Thursday’s top $4.50 was paid 
for choice 180- to 220-lb. weights, with 
the following bulks: 140 to 160 lbs. 
$3.65@4.30; 160 to 250 Ibs. $4.30@4.50; 
250 to 325 lbs. $4.00@4.40; packing 
sows $3.25@3.85; pigs declined 1b¢; 
good and choice pigs sold $2.75@3.00. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices for the period 
show a 15@25c decline, while matured 
sheep held steady. Thursday’s buk 
good and choice native and range 
cashed $5.00@5.25; top $5.35. Fed 
clipped lambs $5.10@5.25; fed year 
lings $3.50@3.75; good and choice ewes, 
$1.25@1.75. 


~ he 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 21, 1982. 

CATTLE—Virtually all classes ant 
grades suffered sharp price rec 
and better grades of fed steers al 
yearlings now stand 50@75c under the 
high time of about ten days ago, 
inbetween and lower grades 75c@ 
and extremes even lower. Prices 
week have dropped 25@50c on better 
grades of steers and yeartings, others 
50@75c off; cows 25@50c off; bulls 10@ 
15¢ lower; calves and vealers weak 
50c lower. Top steers, scaling 1,378 Ibs. 
brought $8.70; gbest mixed y 
$8.00; and straight heifers $7.25; 
fed steers and yearlings $7.00 
light yearlings $6.00@7.00; grass 
mostly $4.50@6.00; best wintered 
$6.75; commonest grassers dow? 
$3.85; most grassy heifers $4 
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top cows $4.75, bulk $2.25@3.75; cutter 

es $1.00@2.00; bulls $2.25@2.65; 
top vealers $5.00; killing calves $4.00@ 
5.50. 

HOGS—Today’s session witnessed the 
first interruption to a lower price trend 
in nearly twe weeks. Prices today ad- 
yanced 15@20c but this left butcher 
hogs still 25@35c short of this time last 
week and sows 50c lower. Top today 
was $4.50, bulk 160- to 300-Ib. butchers 
$4.15@4.40; light lights $3.90@4.25; 
sows $3.00@3.65. 

SHEEP—About a 25c further decline 
is indicated in lambs, which now stand 
at bottom for the year thus far. Top 
today was $5.25, bulk range lambs at 
the price; desirable natives $4.75@5.00; 
other natives mostly $4.00@4.50, with 
common and cull kinds downward to as 
law as $2.00; best fat yearlings for the 
week brought $4.50 and top slaughter 


ewes $1.50. 
——— Ye 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 21, 1982. 


CATTLE—Buyers made a successful 
play for reduced fat cattle prices and a 
general downward revision developed. 
Most slaughter steers and yearlings 
ruled 50c under late last week, while 
many transactions indicated 75c to $1.00 
losses from last week’s high point. 
Choice heavy beeves topped at $9.00, 
while very little sold above $8.25 late. 
Most grain feds turned at $6.50@8.25, 
with short fed and grassy kinds $6.00 
down. Most she stock declined 25@50c. 
Choice heifers reached $7.50 sparingly, 
grass beef cows bulked at $2.25@3.00, 
and low cutters and cutters earned 
$1.25@1.75 for the most part. Bulls 
tiled weak to 25c lower and few 
medium grades sold up to $2.75. Veal- 
ers showed weakness as the practical 
top dropped to $5.00. 

HOGS—Bearish trade factors gov- 
emed the hog market throughout the 
week and the general trend of prices 
was lower. Compared with a week ago: 
Most classes showed a 25¢ decline. 
Thursday’s top held at $4.50 paid for 
19- to 220-lb. weights with bulk 170- 
to 250-Ib. weights $4.25@4.50; 250- to 
$20-Ib. butchers $4.00@4.40; 320- to 
40-lb. at $3.75@4.00; 130- to 170-lb. 
selections $3:75@4.25. Packing sows 
$3.25@3.85. 


SHEEP — Bearish dressed markets 
furnished little support for fat lamb 
trade and prices ruled mostly 25c lower 
for the week. The late bulk good to 
choice Idahos made $5.35@5.50, while 
medium kinds sold largely $4.60@5.00. 
Afew natives to shippers made $5.50@ 
575, with packers stopping at $5.25. 
Aged sheep continued scarce. Choice 
landy-weight ewes to killers were 
qoted up to $1.75, steady, while year- 
ings weakened as few sold up to $3.50. 


a ron 
Do you get the DAILY MARKET SERVICE? 









Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended July 16, 1932, with compari- 
sons: 

















CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
July 16. week. 1931. 
OOS .  weacewcueas ees 25,909 20,451 29,419 
pO = Err 28,653 11,267 14,487 
eee ee 20,098 12,261 22,082 
Fe eee 14,778 8,657 15,459 
ee eae 7,747 4,647 6,013 
EE nc weg dieistsns vais 5,812 4,128 10,073 
.. =e ,990 1,526 2,187 
;  & eereeanas aki 2,718 582 
DEE, o05cccccece 1,717 1,467 1,742 
Indianapolis ............ 1,672 1,404 505 
New York & Jersey City. 8,906 7,524 9,138 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,190 1,803 5,483 
CE cs ccvsdonuves 4,482 3,014 4,350 
2a ere 2,500 1,783 2,796 
MER Wea dreacmeek oes 128,454 82,650 131,266 

HOGS. 

SIE eihtnn »6i60:k0 00 sina'.6 168 . 93,245 
EY WE ora cehb0w ae 25,322 15,439 8,306 
eer 270 .341 52,127 
East St. Louis....... 22,538 19.670 726 
Ss ARR Serites- 16,439 13,068 14,078 
SE v.0'seSanawczens 21,407 7,133 463 
, i Raa 8,860 8,230 6,054 
EE ERs vannds coeees rae 2,851 14,154 
Philadelphia ............ 14,994 15,430 138,309 
Indianapolis ............ 2,146 11,461 9,944 
New York & Jersey City. 33.534 35,001 28,438 
Oklahoma City .......... 6.345 4,586 2,562 
CEE eSccccusscretes 12,662 14,407 14,199 
PO 7,433 7,889 5,150 
WE wa SeeeeGansenedes 325,113 246,972 317,755 

SHEEP. 
ES 6,843 227 
Pe ME. wceyvececccced 27,771 25,154 18,383 
MIND. Sisiewdldicc'eweneec4y ae 9F 28,079 42,351 
; * SO ere 21.858 13,059 13,880 
25 FERS ss: 6,531 11,518 17,900 
REE in iecue sone ee 6,184 9,002 15,885 
. | Re 1,087 912 1,211 
OS ee +--+. 16,918 25,917 
oer 9,368 7,177 10,788 
Indianapolis ............ 1,958 957 1,708 
New York & Jersey City. 87.935 60,428 86,608 
Oklahoma City .......... 6.614 3,172 1,122 
CED. - ceenicccecesies 8,683 7,718 10,815 
WEE cvcccescscdeuesses 3,519 2,922 4,127 
GORE Sockcuswssesasan 289.263 213,949 298,911 

od 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., July 21, 1932. 

HOGS—The combination of fairly 
heavy receipts, and a very poor de- 
mand for fresh pork, was responsible 
for continued decline in hog prices, 
until Thursday’s light run resulted in 
some recovery compared with a week 
ago mostly 25@35c lower; late bulk of 
good to choice 180@230 lb. weights, 
$4.15@4.40; 240@280 lb. averages, $4.00 
@4.25; big weight butchers down to 
$3.65; most packing sows, $3.10@3.50. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 


packing plants for week ended July 21, 
1932, with comparisons: 

This Last 

week. week. 
We Bik Bin vein0 sks esses 26,900 17.000 
Saturday, July 16........0000.0.. 16,100 15,800 
Monday, July 18..............-+- 8,300 36,500 
SE, GU BPs cvcccccccccescce 13,800 9,400 
Wednesday. July 20.............. 17.000 e000 
Thursday, July 21................ 13,900 28,400 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


semen te 


Watch “Wanted” pages for bargains 
in equipment. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended July 
14, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
July 14. week. 1931. 
NN i SG eante aeons $ 6.50 $ 7.00 $ 6.50 
NE Shh c on Nosh 6.40 6.50 6.50 
TERED -ac'cneveceescve 6.00 6.00 6.50 
CEE casesws.c0deuncese 4.75 4.75 6.00 
pO Peo 5.00 5.00 6.25 
Prince Albert .......... 4.50 ey 5.25 
Pe os cdeceekees 5.50 5.00 5.75 
GOO, nn. occvccceece 5.25 4.85 6.00 
VEAL CALVES. 
CE ceva cvcasesencte $ 6.50 $ 6.50 $ 7.50 
BEL wcccccunscesees 5.50 5.50 6.50 
ED: once vcicvaests 4.50 5.00 7.00 
GE, diev0d6.0s < o0teees 5.00 5.00 7.25 
Edmonton .............. 4.00 4.00 6.50 
Prince Albert ......... 3.25 3.00 4.00 
BROGRO TOW 2 cccvcccccce 4.25 4.50 5.00 
ee a ere 3.50 3.50 4.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
PE: nitnnsctad tute tet $ 5.75 $ 5.35 $10.25 
2 er 5.75 5.00 10.00 
Winnipeg ............-- 5.25 5.00 9.00 
GED weavesccedseiedee 4.65 4.25 9.00 
CO eS 4.50 4.25 8.75 
Primos Albert ........0- 4.95 4.70 8.70 
Moose Jaw ...........- 4.95 4.70 8.45 
Saskatoon .............. 4.95 4.70 8.70 
GOOD LAMBS. 
CS 5 boca naatianes $ 8.50 $ 8.00 $10.50 
ee OO re 7.00 7.25 8.75 
WMIMOR oc ccccccccewcs 6.75 7.00 8.50 
MEE iclaboesiewveudiecss 4.50 5.00 7.50 
OOS 4.50 5.00 6.75 
Prince Albert .......... 4.25 oes 6.00 
WOES TOW 2c ccccccccs 4.75 5.00 7.00 
rrr 4.50 4.50 6.50 
——— 


LIVESTOCK AT 63 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 63 leading markets during June, 
1932, as reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
CATTLE. 
Batal .dcccccecesess 869,620 548,272 323,219 
June average, 5 
years, 1927-1931. ..1,046,386 622,307 412,608 
CALVES. 
Weteh nccccceccacecs 467,939 326,447 137,994 
June average, 5 
years, 1927-1931... 501,775 358,315 146,584 
HOGS. 
Weteh cccccccvesesss 2,544,983 1,624,149 917,738 
J average, 5 
‘yous, “197.1931. . 8,383,071 2,162,343 1,172,631 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Total ...ccccce ao +s we 1,338,334 1,086,519 
June average, 
years, 1927-1931. ..2,059,548 1,130,279 982,942 
oe 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, July 15, 1932, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


eek Cor. 

ended Prev. week 

15. week. 1931. 
WOMD: cancvcunepndeooes 100,975 77,927 93,536 
Kansas City, Kan....... 47,619 389 33,746 
iD ccna) cicelben with ae 006 23,725 813 
St. Lows & East St. Louis etd ts 4 

Sioux City .......seeeees , ‘ 

<A rh Se PE: 083 20,083 34,627 
St. FOR .occcccccccece 6,829 13,804 14,282 
New York & J. C....... 35,645 35,116 407 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. .. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at neipal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, July 16, 
1932, with comparisons, are reported to 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


4,204 
2,426 
3,734 
1,304 


12, "983 
6,793 
4,568 

Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. coos cove 
G. H. Hammond Co. 1,157 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... veces ones 
Shippers 12,339 5,584 
Others 8,056 27,065 9,439 

gn] Pkg. Co., 5,561 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 1,312 hogs; Boyd, Lanham & Co., 7,104 hogs; 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,364 hogs; Agar 
Pkg. Co., 3,123 hogs. 

Total: 33,739 cattle, 8,463 calves, 66,693 hogs, 

,029 sheep. 

Not including 537 cattle, 658 calves, 44,944 hogs 
and 29,406 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 


2002 


Hogs. 
3,176 
2,779 


Sheep. 
3,407 
4,925 
2.148 
4,897 
4,120 

‘ 
8,128 


27,632 


Armour and Co 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Fowler Pkg. 
Morris & Co 
Swift & Co. 
Wilson & Co 
Jas. Baum 
Others 


cvcevcccesccestcece Gee 


OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. 
5,709 
4,350 
845 


Total 


Sheep. 
6,096 
8,548 
1,394 
5,083 


Armour 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Dold Pkg. 
Morris & 
Swift & Co 
Others 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 2 cattle; 
93 cattle; Gr. Omaha Pkg. 
Pkg. Co., 75 cattle; J. 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
4 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 
Co., 155 cattle; 
Wilson & Co., 
cattle. 


Total: 


and 


5, 5,546 

17,740 
‘@es. Hoffman 
Co., 29 cattle: 
Roth & Sons, 62 
86 cattle; 


& Co.., 
Omaha 
cattle; 
J. Rife Pkg. Co., 
314 cattle; Nagle Pkg. 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 521 cattle: 
433 cattle; Hunter Pkg. Co., 70 


20,345 cattle; 65,976 hogs; 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


2,421 945 
3,422 


540 
Hunter Pke. Co.... ay ee 
American Pkg. Co.. 1150 55 
Krey Pkg. aantn 
Sieloff Pkg. 
Circle Pkg. Co ‘ 
Independent Pkg. Co. ss 
Shippers . 3,902 
Others 575 472 
WN nedendneceme 15,019 9,336 
Not including 3,029 cattle, 2.439 
hogs and 4,232 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 


21,121 sheep. 


Hogs. 
4,914 
5,419 


1,791 
21 


Sheep. 
8.716 
9,719 

779 


Armour and Co...... 
Swift & C 


42,165 
calves, 


Hogs. 
8,569 
7.6385 
3,949 


- 7,866 1,345 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

4 

96 


83 
> 


19 

7,519 294 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Armour and Co 504 3,014 


Wilson & Co 591 «= 3, 017 
Others - _ 106 37 314 


Hogs. 


1,132 6,345 
Not including 11 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
224 2,742 
24 1,998 


Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 


Wichita D. B. Co.. 
Dunn-Ostertag 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. . > oat 
Fred W. Dold 240 


4,980 
direct. 


248 

Not including 3,880 hogs bought 
DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. 


109 
150 
250 


509 


Hogs. 
3,799 
2,357 
2,004 


"8,250 15.829 


Swift & Co 
Armour and Co 
Others 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
4,128 


Hogs. 
9,516 


14,548 
8,487 
32,551 


Sheep. 
Armour and Co 2,889 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 1,304 
Swift & Co. 6,114 
United Pkg. Co 109 
Others 1,122 36 
11,691 

MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,871 65,131 
Uv. DBD. B. Ca, NM. FZ. 35 Sue 
& Ges secs 68 
. 665 

> + A 


4,321 
7,210 


Hogs. 
6,326 


Sheep. 

1,400 
Gumz 11 "i 
2,551 
Others 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Caives. 


Hilgemeier Prov. Co. 
Brown Bros. 


Schussler Pkg. Co.. 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 


Maass Hartman Co. 


12,818 
4 


24,264 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... 
Ideal Pkg. © 
E. Kahn's Sons Co. 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 
J. Schlacter’s Sons.. 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 
John F. Stegner.... 


"324 
197 


“24 
"184 
851 
507 
2,307 
Not including 1,399 cattle, 258 calves, 
hogs and 1,042 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended July 16, 1932, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 


Cor. 
week, 
1931. 


29,419 


Prev. 

week. 
27,091 
11,269 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 13,873 
Kast St. > 798 
St. Joseph 7,866 4,330 
Sioux City 5. 6A2 
Oklahoma City 1,064 
Wichita 


1,873 
6,714 
2,087 


4,854 
2,143 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 


Cincinnati 4,801 


139,707 


St. Josep 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 


y 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


187,057 


PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Mon., July 11.... 
Tues., July 12.... 


Fri., July 15 
Sat., July 16 


Total this week... 
Previous week... . 
Year ago 

Two years ago.... 


111,299 

81,905 
117,973 
136,744 


ae 
8&8 


2B 
8 


Total this week.. 8,265 

Previous week ... 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Total receipts 

with comparisons: 


GGus| siwsers 


ly—— 
1931. 
99,193 
22,641 


—Ju 
1932. 1932. 


1,036,419 

264.111 

211,658 254,082 38,783,330 

112'898 146,964 2,028,667 

AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 


Week ended July 16.$ 8.25 $4.80 $ - 2 $ is 
Previous week 7.80 4.90 


WEEKLY 


Av. 1927-1931 $11.80 80 $9.30 $ 4.75 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. 
*Week ended July 16.. 60,100 
Previous week 28,550 
931 57,987 
67,79 
69,615 
100. 346 64,085 
*Saturday, July 16, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. 
Rec’d. Wet. 
*Week ended July 16. 1.20 260 
Previous week 81,905 252 
257 
254 
256 
238 
248 
Av. 1927-1931 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. | 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


s slaughtered at Chicago under federal it 
spect m for week ended July 15, 1932, with com 
parisons: 

Week ended July 15 
Previous week 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago Le 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
July 21, 1932, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers 
Shippers’ purchases 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 16, 1982: 


Cattle. Calves. 
9,082 
1,141 
3,532 


13,755 
10,487 
12,836 


Jersey City 
Central Union 


. 2,342 
New York 115 





Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago 





FaokeceEe 


FIeE seca? 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1982. Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, July 22, 1932, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 2% reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
geet, P- Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- | CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
6,000 ing pigs excluded) : 
800 000° Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch 
. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 
(180-200 lbs.) gd-ch 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 
500 (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch 
St. Pau Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 
Fort Worth (290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch 
Milwaukee esos Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 4. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


an 


tsbal el eceaate 
oo 


60 $ 3.55@ 4.30 $ 3. 4.35 id 
‘ . 4.50 4.20@ 4.55 
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Low cutter and cutter 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
Good-choice 
Cul-med. 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-choice 
Medium 
Cul-com. 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Good-choice 
Com-med. 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, : (90 Ibs. down)—Good-choice... 
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YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. 
EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.)—Med-ch. 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med-ch. 
(All weights)—Cul-com. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. SOUTH AFRICAN MEAT BOARD. 


2'200 Combined receipts at principal mar- A meat trade control board has been 
kets, week ended July 16, 1932: established in the Union of South 


800 
300 EF pall engese aa bragne Hogs. =. Africa. Under this act power is dele- 
THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1982. Previous week ..........125,000 357,000 290,000 gated to the board to determine the 
= ; 328,000 maximum number of slaughter animals 
a oF OO er oon 303:008 ~=that may be transported; also the maxi- 
Shien at:2i wiatecte: mum number that may be sold as well 
Week ended July 16 366,000 as the fixing of maximum prices to be 
_. paid. The object of this act is to secure 
a more thorough regulation of meat ex- 
ports as to quality, and to insure uni- 
formity of prices paid to producers of 
livestock for export. 
Ye 
COSTA RICA MEAT DUTIES UP. 
Costa Rica increased the import duty 


on lard and a number of meat products, 
NORWEGIAN BACON EXPORT. effective June 8, according to informa- 
Norway’s first meat packing estab- 


lishment for the export of bacon began oe = a 
operations on May 2 of this year, ac- 

cording to a report from the American Soe em 
consul at Oslo. A branch plant is ex- fara wabecbaseaced npg $0.10 
pected to be completed in September, tallow ........ 025 075 
which will be located at Stavanger. It - od, 

is believed that Norway will then be : -125 
prepared to satisfy any reasonable de- similar 

mand for bacon. 
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LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


rices is wise from the standpoint of 
integrity of the government it is also 
wise from the standpoint of the integ- 
rity of business and industry, on which 
the government rests. 

“An advance in prices of 5 or 10 per 
cent on commodities now sold at a loss 
would change business from a losing 
enterprise to a profit showing enter- 
prise, and thus in place of continuing 
disintegration, we would have a foun- 
dation on which we could re-establish 
business _ stability. With stability 
achieved, the volume of business would 
grow as it has from every low point. 
Such an advance in prices might be 
called a ‘Prosperity Boost.’ 

“Profit showing is essential to the 
continued stability and integrity of 
business and of the individual, and 
therefore for the country generally. 
There should come a general feeling 
among all the people that the business 
that deliberately conducts itself with- 
out a profit is as definitely a slacker 
as the individual was during the war 
who worked for the downfall of the 
country then. 


“Reduction of cost is nearly always 
possible. It is in the reduction of cost 
that labor saving and material handling 
equipment can do its part. Profit is 
essential to the continued integrity of 
the country. Thus every step taken to 
accomplish profit is wise. The use of 
labor saving equipment properly ap- 
plied is a large element in the reduc- 
tion of the cost of manufacture. 

“It is right and proper that the man- 
ufacturers of such equipment empha- 
size this, and the economies that can 
be accomplished. The equipment should 
be called correctly ‘labor aid machinery,’ 
not ‘labor saving machinery.’ 

“Thus there is much that we as users 
and manufacturers of labor saving 
equipment can do to our common ad- 
vantage, and to the advantage of the 
country generally. One part is to 
preach and practice the necessity of 
profit, and to extend the use of labor 
saving equipment for that purpose. The 
way to prosperity is forward, not back- 
ward—forward from the present low 
basis by making profit now.” 

fe 


DISINFECT PERSIAN CASINGS. 


Importation of animal casings into 
the United States from Persia through 
foreign certification will not be permis- 
sible after October 1, 1932, disinfection 
being required as a condition for ad- 
mission. This revocation of its pre- 
vious order by U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry dated July 15, 1932, is: 

“The permission granted in Circular 
Letter No. 1538, dated April 14, 1928, 
and notice dated March 29, 1932, for the 
importation through foreign certifica- 
tion of animal casings from Persia is 
hereby revoked. All animal _ casings 
which leave Persia on and after October 
1, 1932, shall be disinfected as required 
by previous instructions as a condition 
for admission into the United States.” 
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U. S. BEEF IMPORTS. 
Exports of canned corned beef from 
the Argentine to the United States 
during May, 1932, totaled 393,900 lIbs., 
valued at $22,813. Exports of canned 
roast beef totaled 38,400 with a declared 
value of $2,830 during the same period. 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing May, 1932, are reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 


Soviet Russia in Europe 
United Kingdom 
Canada 

Argentina 


New Zealand 
Algiers and Tunis ............ 
Morocco 
, 671,830 

The total value of the sheep, lamb 
and goat casings imported during the 
month is estimated at $257,489, and of 
other casings at $95,024. 


EXPORTS. 


Hog 
casings. 
Lbs. 


Beef 


Netherlands 


30,000 
41,401 


orway 
Poland and Danzig...... 
Spain 


Switzerland wees 
United Kingdom 5,969 
12,057 
154 
Bermudas a 
uba wees 
Dominican Republic ..... cone 
PE chan bcckeseavcka 134,183 
New Zealand 32,857 pies énen 
905 int 95 
859,669 128,218 

The value of hog casings exported 
during May is estimated at $120,669; 
of beef casings, $80,261; and of other 
casings, $18,201. 

Shipments of casings to insular pos- 
sessions consisted of 249 Ibs. of beef 
casings to Hawaii and 534 lbs. to Porto 
Rico; 57 lbs. of other casings were sent 
to Hawaii. 


Union of South Africa.. 


eS 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS LARGER. 


Canned meat exports from the United 
States during May, 1932, totaled 1,114,- 
109 Ibs. valued at $243,289. This com- 
pares with exports of 958,556 Ibs. valued 
at $388,549 in April and 960,781 Ibs. 
valued at $204,934 in March. May ship- 
ments to insular possessions totaled 
497,496 lbs., making the grand total of 
shipments for the month, 1,611,605 Ibs. 
compared with 1,313,462 Ibs. in April 
and 1,325,162 lbs. in March. 

Of the shipments to foreign countries 
135,027 lbs. were canned beef; 870,387 
Ibs. canned pork; 61,951 Ibs. canned sau- 
sage and 42,862 lbs. other canned meats. 
Meat extracts and boullion cubes ex- 
ported totaled 3,882 lbs., valued at 
$8,000. 

The United Kingdom was the largest 
buyer of canned meats of all kinds, 
taking 114,355 Ibs. of canned beef, 760,- 
285 Ibs. of canned pork, 15,840 Ibs. of 
sausage 13,646 lbs. of other canned 
meats and 800 Ibs. of meat extract and 
boullion cubes. 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 

The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on July 19, 
1932, fixed the following price differen. 
tials between the basis grade and the 
premium and discount grades of hides 
which may be delivered against Ex. 
change contracts. These differentials 
are effective July 20, to prevail untij 
further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the 
non-discount months of December, Janu- 
ary and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery from dock or 
warehouse, duty paid. 


FRIGORIFICO. 





PACKER. 


Heavy native steers............-++- No differential 
Ex. light native steers............. No differential 
Heavy native cows -50 discount 
Light native cows Basis 
Heavy butt branded steers......... No differential 
Heavy Colorado steers - 
Heavy Texas steers............+++- No ¢ifferential 
Light Texas steers -75 discount 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Branded cows 





PACKER TYPE. 
Native cows and steers 
Branded cows and steers 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Steers (native and branded) 
Cows (native and branded) 


cae Tae 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 16, 1932, were 2,903,000 
lbs.; previous week, 3,269,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 5,768,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to July 16 this year, 99,44, 
000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 115, 
014,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 16, 1932, were 
4,551,000 lIbs.; previous week, 5,802,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 7,166,00 
Ibs.; from January 1 to July 16 this 
year, 132,368,000 lbs.; same period & 
year ago, 98,383,000 Ibs. 


fo - 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 16, 1982: 
Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 


July 16, 
July 10, 1 
July 2, 
June 25, 1 


July 18, 
July 11, 193 


PROPOSED CUBAN TAXES. 


A consumption tax of 2c per - 
on jerked beef is proposed in Cuba #% 
one means of helping to balance the 
budget. The same measure also pt 
poses to increase the fee for certifi 
of consular invoices from 5 per 
8 per cent of the f.o.b. value, port of & 
portation. : 
A proposal ‘has also been made to 
crease the present rates on oleaginols 
materials such as cottonseed, copra, ¢ 
coanuts, palm’ kernels and other 
shelled peanuts from $0.175 to $3.15 pt 
100 gross kilos. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The hide market 
got away to an early start this week, 
with an active trade during the first 
two days of the period. Colorados and 
light Texas steers sold %c over pre- 
yious week, while other descriptions ad- 
yanced a half-cent, placing them on a 
parity with the price paid for native 
steers late previous week. No tradihg 
has been reported so far this week on 
native steers. 

The total movement for the week is 
estimated around 90,000 hides, running 
well to June-July take-off, with a few 
scattered lots of old hides also included. 
Couple packers probably have a few 
scattered lots of prior dating hides but 
the Chicago market is fairly well 
cleaned up at present. 

The eagerness with which hides were 
taken at the opening of the week, at a 
further advance in prices, speaks for 
the firmness of the market, despite the 
fact that some of the movement pre- 
yious week went to Exchange interests. 
More hides could be sold at these levels 
but packers’ ideas are now 6c basis for 
native steers and light cows. Shoe pro- 
duction has been a bit slow in getting 
under way and, while better inquiries 
are reported for leather, prices are still 
slow to show advances. 

Shoe production during June was 
estimated at 20,750,000 pairs, as against 
27,839,000 pairs in June, 1931, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Tanners’ 
Council; for the first six months of 1932 
production was 146,909,000 pairs, or 7.8 
per cent below first half of 1931. 

Native steers last sold at 54%c. About 
5,000 June-July extreme native steers 
sold this week at 5%c, and 1,000 Mays 
at 5c. 

Couple packers sold 3,200 June-July 
butt branded steers at 542c; a block of 
12,000 old January forward butts also 
were removed from the market, on 
private terms. Around 10,000 June- 
July Colorados were reported at 5c. 
Heavy Texas steers quotable at 5%éc, 
nom.; 2,500 light Texas steers brought 
4%c, and a few Mays 4%c. One lot of 
1,000 extreme light Texas steers sold 
at 5c. 

One packer sold 4,000 June-July 
heavy native cows at 5c; two packers 
moved 5,500 at 4%c for Aprils, 44c 
for Mays, and 5c for June-Julys. 
Around 10,000 June-July light native 
cows were reported at 542c; two pack- 
ers also sold 15,000 old cows late last 
week at 4%c for March and 4%c for 
April-May take-off. About 11,000 
branded cows sold at 5c for June-July 
take-off. 

Native bulls last sold at 3%c for May 
to July, but talked %4c higher; branded 
bulls around 8c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer reports moving 4,000 June 
all-weight hides at 4%c for native 
steers and cows and 4c for branded, 
early in the period. Market quoted 
epnally around 4%c higher at pres- 

Local small packer association moved 
3,500 native steers at end of last week, 
at 54%c for Junes and 5%c for Julys, 
Teported going to Exchange interests; 
3,800 June-July branded cows moved 
early this week at 4%c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market quiet this week, 


with sellers’ ideas higher. One lot of 
4,000 LaBlancas sold late in the week 
to Europe at $19.00 gold, equal to 5%c, 
c.if. New York, this same price having 
— realized late last week on a small 
ot. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country prices 
have improved since the advance in the 
packer market but offerings are slow 
in coming out, and dealers’ ideas are 
considerably higher. However, tanners 
are not inclined to pay the advances 
asked for the quality of hides avail- 
able, running to late winter quality 
mostly. All-weights quoted 342 @4c, se- 
lected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
cows 83@3%c. Sales of buff weights re- 
ported at 4c, and good extremes at 444c. 
Bulls around 2@2%c, nom. All-weight 
branded 2%@3c, asked. 

CALFSKINS—One packer sold a car 
of St. Paul 9%4/15-lb. calfskins mid- 
week at 8c; another packer moved 4,300 
June St. Paul regular weights on 
private terms, with trade generally 
crediting 74c as the price. Market in 
general quoted around 7c nom. for regu- 
lar points, and 7%c for picked points, 
for straight run. 

Chicago city calfskins firm, with the 
8/10-lb. held at 5c, and 10/15-lb. at 6c, 
or 4c over last trading price. Outside 
cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 5@5%c. 
Mixed cities and countries 4%4@4'%c; 
straight countries around 4c. Chicago 
city light calf and deacons 37\%4c bid, 
40c asked. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins mostly 
sold up earlier to end of June; one small 
lot of Junes still held, and market 
quoted around 6@6%2c, nom., inside 
price reported available. Over-weights 
5@5%c, nom. Branded quoted around 
4%c, nom., for late take-off, with last 
trading in March-April brands. at 3%c. 

Chicago city calfskins strong at 5@ 
5%c, as to buyers’ and sellers’ ideas. 
Outside cities quoted around 5c. Mixed 
cities and countries 44 @4%%c; straight 
countries about 4c. , 

June packer regular slunks last sold 
at 32%6c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market a shade 
firmer, with more interest. Good city 
renderers quoted $1.70@2.00, nom., with 
— city and country lots at $1.50@ 
1.70. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry gre continue 
easy at 4@4%c for full wools, short 
wools not wanted. Packer shearlings 
a shade easier; one packer sold a car 
this week at 17%4c for No. 1’s, and 12%c 
for No. 2’s, or 24%c down from last 
week; however, receipts are light and 
demand fairly good. Fresh clips not 
wanted; very few coming in and gen- 
erally being tanked. Pickled skins con- 
tinue about unchanged, with pickled 
spring lambs offered at $2.25 per doz. 
for blind ribby lambs and $1.50 for 
ribbys. Spring lamb a selling at 
10c. Outside small packer wooled pelts 
unchanged at 40c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—No activity as yet 
on July hides and market quotable in a 
nominal way at 5%c for July native and 
butt branded steers and 5c for Colo- 
rados. Stocks generally cleaned up to 
end of June earlier. 

COUNTRY HIDES—More interest in 
country hides but sharply higher prices 
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being asked. Buff weights held at 4c, 
and good mid-western extremes at 4%c. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market a 
shade firmer, and more active. About 
6,000 packer 5-7’s sold early at 50c; 


-also 5,000 packer 7-9’s at 70c and 75c, 


5,000 9-12’s at $1.00 and $1.05. Last 
trading in 12/17-lb. veal kips was at 
$1.00@1.10, with higher prices asked. 


——-4e-—— 
N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Monday, July 18, 1932—Old Contracts 
—Close: Sept. 4.90@5.05; Dec 5.65@ 
5.75; Mar. 6.30n. Sales 2 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.40n; Dec. 5.65n; 
Mar. 6.35@6.40; June 6.75n. Sales 1 
lot. 

Tuesday, July 19, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 5.10@5.15; Dec. 
5.85 sale; Mar. 6.45n. Sales 21 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.60n; Dec. 5.85n; 
Mar. 6.50 sale; June 6.80b. Sale 6 lots. 

Wednesday, July 20, 19832—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 4.85@4.95; Dec. 
5.60@5.70; Mar. 6.20n. Sales 10 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.35n; Dec. 5.60n; 
ee. 6.25@6.30; June 6.55n. Sales 6 
ots. 

Thursday, July 21, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 4.70@4.75; Dec. 
5.45@5.50; Mar. 6.05n. Sales 43 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.15n; Dec. 5.40n; 
Mar. 6.10 sale; June 6.55. Sales 9 lots. 

Friday, July 22, 1982—Old Contracts 
—Close: Sept. 4.80@4.85; Dec. 5.55@ 
5.60; Mar. 6.10n. Sales 38 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: Sept. 4.30n; 
Dec. 5.55n; Mar. 6.25@6.40; June 6.70b. 
No sales. 

‘' The Hide Exchange will be closed 
Saturdays, during July and August. 


Ye 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 22, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended 
July 22. 
@ 6%n 


Spr. nat. strs, 


8. 
Hvy. Col. strs. 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. 
Brnd’d cows.. 
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SPOONING OOOp.D RO 
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Big 


Slunks, hris..20 @ 
Light native, butt branded and 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. @ in 
Branded .... @ 4%n 
Nat. bulls .. 3 @ 3%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 24%@ 3n 
fskins ... S% 


30 
Colorado steers 


Slunks, hris.. @20 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Pkr. lambs.. 
Sml. pkr. 
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Chicago Section 


J. C. Peyton, president of the Peyton 
Packing Co., El Paso, Tex., was a 
visitor to Chicago this week. 


E. S. Urwitz, general manager of the 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
wee business visitor in Chicago this 
week. 


_A. D. White, director of public rela- 
tions and advertising, Swift & Com- 
pany, returned this week from a vaca- 
tion motor trip of one week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,104 cattle, 23,843 
calves, 29,860 hogs, 30,300 sheep. 


R. E. Yocum, general superintendent, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago, re- 
turned to his office this week after a 
nine weeks’ vacation trip in Europe, in 
which he visited most of the important 
countries. 


C. L. Overaker has been appointed 
manager of the smoked meat sales divi- 
sion of the Chicago plant of Armour 
and Company. Mr. Overaker succeeds 
R. S. Coughenour, who has taken a 
leave of absence. 


In the recent semi-annual election for 
employe representatives on the plant 
conference board and divisional com- 
mittees of Armour and Company .9782 
per cent of the eligible voters in the 
Chicago plant cast their ballots. 


John W. Pehler has been appoin 
to succeed Frank M. Ward in the on 
vision sales department of the Armour 
plant manager’s staff at Chicago. Mr. 

ard was recently made superintendent 
of the hog cutting department. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 16, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 


P , July 16. week, week, '31. 
ured meats, Ibs. ..19,313,000 18,588,000 15,029.000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..37,774,000 34,030,000 43.235.000 


Se ee 


4,328,000 5,870,000 


~~ 


2,546,000 


S. W. Sanders, of the branch house 
manager’s staff of Armour and Com- 
pany, has realized a golfer’s greatest 
ambition and earned a niche in the 
golfers’ hall of fame by shooting a 
“hole in one.” Mr. Sanders accom- 
plished this feat recently while playing 
with L. W. Griffiths of the same de- 
partment. 


R. H. Gifford, Swift & Company 
branch house department, has returned 
with Mrs. Gifford from a flying trip to 
France and Great Britain. They were 
away from Chicago only three weeks, 
but by using the Mauretania going and 
the Aquitania returning they were able 
to do a lot of sight-seeing. “Cheaper 
than staying at home,” says Ray. 

Donald R. Roovart, salesman for 
Oscar Mayer & Co. at Gary, Ind., for 
the past ten years, died on July 10, 
after a short illness from pneumonia. 
He was one of the most popular sales- 
men in the Gary territory, and had a 
wide circle of friends. He was 34 years 


old and was a likeable and aggressive 
young man. He is survived by his wife 
and two children. 


John P. Paulsen, of the staff of the 
Kuhner Packing Company of Muncie, 
Ind., has been made manager of the 
Fred Eckart packing plant at Fort 
Wayne, recently purchased by the 
Kuhner company. Mr. Paulsen has 
been in the meat packing business for 
twenty years. During the time negotia- 
tions were under way Mr. Paulsen was 
in charge of increasing distribution of 
the company’s products. Now 112 
persons are employed by the firm 
instead of 82, and approximately 
$10,000 has been spent for new equip- 
ment for the Fort Wayne plant. 


— 
PACKER MECHANICAL VETERAN. 


John A. Anderson, 73 years old, 
former chief engineer and veteran em- 
ploye of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., died recently at his home in 
Austin. 

Born Nov. 3, 1859, in Sweden, Mr. 
Anderson came to the United States in 
1879 and for a time worked in Boston, 
Mass., Manchester, N. H., St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Chicago. In 1888 he went to 
Austin to work in the Milwaukee Rail- 
road shops and in August, 1905, joined 
the Hormel organization as chief engi- 
neer, continuing in that work until the 
time of his retirement only a few weeks 
ago. His son, Elmer N. Anderson, is 
supervising engineer at the Hormel 
plant at the present time. The widow 
and five children survive. Funeral serv- 


ices were held from the Presbyterian 
church at Austin and burial was in the 
Oakwood cemetery, Austin. 











JOHN A. ANDERSON. 


For 27 years chief engineer of the Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. plant at Austin, Minn., 
he passed away a few weeks after retire- 
ment from active duty at the plant. 


GOOD ACCIDENT RECORD. 


Four member plants of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers have oper- 
ated for the past six months without 
any lost-time accidents, according to 
president Wm. Whitfield Woods in a 
recent Institute bulletin to members 
announcing safety pennant awards for 
June. Twenty-eight other member 
plants of the Institute operated during 
the month of June without any lost- 
time accidents and have received the 
pennant awards for their records. About 
one hundred member plants are now 
participating in the awards. 

The four plants that have retained 
the pennants for six months are: 
Abraham Brothers Packing Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Armour and Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Interstate Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn.; Mutual Sausage Co, 
Chicago. The remaining twenty-eight 
plants that have received pennants are; 
Abraham Brothers Packing Co., Mem- 
phis, Hollywood plant; J. H. Allison & 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Armour and 
Company, E. St. Louis, Ill.; Huron, So. 
Dak. and Indianapolis; Armstrong 
Packing Co., Dallas, Tex.; Burns & Co, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Prince Albert and Win- 
nipeg, Canada; Jacob Dold Packing Co, 
Wichita, Kan.; Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa; Dold Packing Co, 
Omaha; Du Quoin Packing Co., Du 
Quoin, Ill.; C. A. Durr Packing Co, 
Utica, N. Y.; Eckert Packing Co., Hen- 
derson, Ky.; Field Packing Co., Bowling 
Green, and Owensboro, Ky.; Adolf Go- 
bel, Inc., Boston, and New York City; 
Edward Hahn, Johnstown, Penn.; Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit; Hull & 
Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kan; 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; Louis 
Mayer, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Phillips 
Genuine Sausage Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Seltzer Packing Co., Pottsville, 
Pa.; Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Can.; and Union Meat Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Accident frequency rate of the in- 
dustry as determined by plants report 
ing for June was 19. The safety awards 
are conducted by the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Packinghouse Practice and Re- 
search, with the guidance of the Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Fire and Accident 


Prevention. 
pane eer 

PAUL DETT BACK TO CHICAGO. 

P. A. Dett, manager of Armour and 
Company at South St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been transferred to the general offices 
in Chicago and will be associated with 
vice president and general manager H. 
G. Mills. Prior to going to St. Joseph 
Mr. Dett was in charge of the Armour 
plant at Denver, Colo., and before that 
he was at Chicago headquarters. He 
will be succeeded in St. Joseph by K. V. 
Smith of Milwaukee, who during the 
twenty-five years of his service with the 
company has been located at Kansas 
City, Denver and Milwaukee. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


402-10 W. 14TH STREET 
New York City 
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Cnas. E. HAMAN 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


Architect 


Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. 
Beef and Pork Packers 
“American Beauty” Hams, Bacon, Lard 
Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 
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PACKER DRIVING TRAINING. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


test on the day following such an acci- 
dent. 


Reminders to Drive Carefully. 


Dash board slogan signs issued by 
the National Safety Council are placed 
in each truck, in holders for this pur- 
pose, each week. These are illustrated 
and carry a pithy message on how to 
avoid accidents. They are printed in 
colors. Large posters in colors are also 
used at the loading docks, in the 
garages and at other places where the 
chauffeurs congregate. These cards 
and posters, in the opinion of A. B. 
Drummond, head of the industrial re- 
lations department of Wilson & Co., and 
who is largely responsible for the very 
excellent record in safe truck driving 
achieved by this company, believe these 
dash board signs and posters are excel- 
lent reminders to drive safely. “They 
do not permit the chauffeurs to forget,” 
he says. 

Heading up the accident prevention 
work of Wilson is a committee called 
the Automobile Accident Prevention 
Committee. This is made up of depart- 
ment heads. Mr. Drummond is its chair- 
man. It is required that a report be 
Made of each accident. A copy of the 


reports of all acidents occuring any- 
where throughout the country is sent to 
the chairman of this committee who 
causes them to be reviewed by all mem- 
bers of the committee which meets at 
least once a month. Serious accidents 
are considered at: once. 


In reviewing these accident reports 
and considering them, the effort is made 
to secure a clear picture of all of the 
circumstances surrounding the accident 
and its cause. When this information 
is available suggestions are made to 
prevent a similar accident. When the 
facts indicate the heed or advisability, 
punishment to fit the crime is meted 
out. 


Trial Boards at Branches. 


At each of the plants of the company 
and in each branch house district there 
is a trial board that takes similar ac- 
tion covering automobile accidents that 
may occur in the respective territories. 
These boards make reports of any ac- 
tion they may take to the committee at 
the main office for such further action 
as may be considered necessary. 

In its work the committee has found 
that in most reports of a truck acci- 
dent there usually is a variety of state- 
ments, some of them contradictory as 
to the causes. Uusually, by carefully 


considering the information contained 
in the accident report, the report of the 
trial board and the investigators report 
the committee at the central office gen- 
erally is able to secure a very clear pic- 
ture of the accident and its cause. With 
this at hand it usually is not difficult 
to fix responsibility. The committee 
feels that by this method it is in a posi- 
tion to have very definite control of the 
drivers and give such advice and coun- 
sel as may be productive of good results 
in lessening truck accidents. 


PRUSSIAN MEAT TAX. 


On July 1 the state of Prussia began 
assessing a slaughter tax and an 
equalization tax on pork, beef and mut- 
ton entering Prussia from overseas or 
from some other state in Germany. 
This tax amounts to 10 pfennigs per 
kilo, about 2c per pound, for fresh meat 
or prepared meat and 12 pfennigs per 
kilo, about 2.6c, for meat to be used for 
sausage. According to the report of 
the American trade commissioner at 
Berlin, it is believed that this new tax 
will have a disrupting effect on the 
wholesale meat trade as it is specifically 
stated in the decree that these taxes 
are to be passed on to the consumer. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Chicago Pr Ovision Mar kets Exports of pork products from prin. 
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Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY ing the week ended July 16, 1982: W 
MARKET SERVICE HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
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CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Jaly 16. aly 18. July oyu vit 
1982. 1931. 1932. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 

Prime native steers— July 20, 1932. 
swbvns eerethais 14144.@15% 
LOE ET 14%4@15% 
POE OA ERE: 14% @15% 


@15 


34%@14% 
384141 
.- 13%@14% 
400-600. ..1 7% ais: aa 
choice. ... 


Beef 


Ba e.64.0.:0 
No. 1 





Heifers, good, 
Cows, 400-600 
Hind quarters, 
Fore quarters, 


Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer short 


@30 
@29 
@27 
@41 
@40 
@36 


loins, prime. 
Steer short loins, No. 1. 
Steer short loins, No. 2. 
Steer loin ends (hips)... 
Steer loin ends, No, 2... 
SED witie nl pave e dee n'ei 
Cow short 

Cow loin ends 


(hips). :.: 


Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, Ni 
Steer rounds, Ni 
Steer chucks, 
Steer chucks, } 
Steer chucks, N 
Cow rounds 
Cow chucks 
DED civcvcescocss 
Medium plates 
SE . Bsvcencnces 
Steer navel ends......... 
Cow navel ends.......... 
Fore shanks 
Hind shanks 
Strip loins, 
Strip loins, Ne 


Sirloin butts, 
Beef tenderloins, N 
Beef tenderloins, No. 


Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 


Brains (per Ib.)......... @ 5 
— Dboweeckeeowen'y @ 6 


@ 5 
@48 
@40 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 
saddles 

oeam saddles 


tongues, per Ib.... 
lamb kidneys. per Ib.... 


Mutton. 
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Light heey 
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Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Pienic shoulders 

Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 

Spare ribs . 

Back fat ... 

Boston butts . 

— butts, cellar trim, 


th _— 
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3 4 4 
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Neck bones 
Slip bones . 
Blade bones 
Pigs’ feet ... 
Kidneys, per 1 
UU SE ES 
Brains .. 

Ears .. 
Snouts 
Heads 
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_ 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-tb. cartons 

Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
Country style pork sausage, smoked 





Bologna in beef middles. choice 

Liver sausage in rounds....... eee 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty. .. 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. . 
Tongue sausage 

Rlood sausage 

Sonse 





DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer cervelat 
RIE on 60 0dcdndeseceneesecsésscootvace 
Holsteiner 


Ti GE, GB cect cc esiscccvicess 
Milano “salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 
B. ©. salami, new condition............ 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... 
ee aay 
IEE 0 i: 35' cielo baeane as Mewes pra Wen 
Mortadella, new condition.............. 
IN tins ante Ab hiea Sckd Anas h.a.0's 6X8 
Ttalian style hams 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 
Neck bone trimmings..............0.+. 
i. fg eer 
Pork hearts 
SE SE: itindtie di cancabsaama etinine be 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 
po rey een ae 
Shank meat ......... evcccecee Covsecese 
Oe CED sv wrosgccventicececsccees 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) ............... 
Dressed canners, 350 Ihs. and up. <a 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up és 
Dr. Reet tripe bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack .............. P 

Domestic rounds, 140 pack ..............+. : 

OES ROU, WEES 5 ccc cccccksbeccecess < 

Export rounds, medium ..............+++: d 

Export rounds. narrow 33 

7 1 weasands 
0. 


bun 
Miadies Re ee ee or 
Middles, select wide, os in. diameter. “138 
Middiles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
OVEP .cccccerevcccevessscccsscsseseseecs -~ 


Dried bladders: 
TIDE te. WIM Bi. 6.00 csecavicnencedcwese 1.35 
; SF SR S'S; Reh eG .90 
OW Sis. WH MR k 5s 0caxcccaceeecientas .40 
GC Sid, WhO, GAS. 6260 cc cc cessene. 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds........... 
Narrow, Pech, )) Og eae 1.75 
Medium. Pecular .......... cb seces gecceses 1.00 
Wide, per 100 ae ethene vars ob ebbtos tues .5O 
Extra wide, per 100 yds................+. . 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate............ eeciesevees $4. 
TEawge Cine, 2 UP CUROB. ons cc caccvccccncsae 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep ee 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate... 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Mitra Geet GOS occ csccccccccccseccses 
Short clear middles, >. ee 
Clear bellies, 18 320 

Clear bellies, 14 
Rib bellies, 20 
Rib bellies, 25 
DES DOOD, Be BOs bce icioccrsbeeae 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.................. 
Regular plates 





mhamOaeeoes 
BE RRRRRE 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 7. ere 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... 
Standard reg. hams, gis. ee 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs............. VERSE SE vee 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs........ gemaeceve 
Standard bacon, 9 eae 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs 

Outsides, 5@9 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs. se 
Cooked hams, choice, ‘skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


Mess pork, regular <i 
Family back _— 24 to 34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. 

Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 

Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 

Brisket pork 
Bean pork 
Plate beef 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbls 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 





vol 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200- 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. ane 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b, Chicago...... 
(30- and 60-lb. ‘solid packed tubs, “le 
per lb. less.) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
Refined laid, tierces. f.0.b. Chicago. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

DONG sn0essnsnsneeseennine nad 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o0.b. Chicago... . 
Compound, vegetables, tierces, caf. a 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


ine G6: OE i ele cccvetucke eeccccces 
me No. 1 oleo oil 






TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 
Prime packers’ tallow 

No. 1 tallow, 10% ffa, 

No. 2 tallow, 40% aa 

Choice white grease 

A-White grease 
B-White grease. max. 5% acid 
Yellow grease, 10 * 

Brown grease, 40% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil ~ NS 
Valley points, promp 


White, deodoriz 
zi 
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Cocoanut oil, seller's ; tanks, ‘f.0.b. ‘coast. 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 
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Retail Section 


Why Do We Eat Meat? 


Meat Trade Can Make Good Use 
of This Prize Essay 


Meat is needed in the diet to 
keep well and to get well. 

A young Minnesota high school 
girl made this the theme of an 
essay on “Why Do We Eat 
Meat?” which was regarded as 
the best of the 14,000 submitted 
to the National Livestock and 
Meat Board in its ninth national 
meat story contest. 


This young woman — June 
Koepke—not only presented con- 
sumer reasons for including meat 
in the diet, but restated many 
established facts that can be 
given wider publicity both by 
packers and retailers. 


These are facts that should be 
kept before the public at all 
times, in some form or other. 
Here is her story: 


“Let us recall from the recesses of 
our memory the number of times we 
have asked a person a question to this 
effect, ‘What did you have to eat?’ 


“Now think of the reply you received. 
Nine times out of ten they have men- 
tioned the kind of meat first, haven’t 
they? Such has been my experience. 

“Also, think back to the times when 
you were planning or helping to plan a 
meal. Did you not first consider the 
kind of meat to serve? 


Meal Built Around Meat. 


“The statement can be made that as 
a rule the one who prepares the meal 
will center her meal around the meat. 
Meat must be worth consideration if it 
is of such importance. 

“Statistics show us that the people in 
the United States spend more for meat 
than for any other kind of food. Not 
surprising, is it? Meat has been of 
importance beginning with the creation 
of this world. 

“What is it about meat that gives it 
such a superior place? Where does 
meat get its reputation? Why do we 
eat meat? 

“Our first reason is simply that we 
like meat. The flavor of meat is well 
liked by most people. Meat along with 
fruit heads the list of the most palat- 
able foods. The aroma and appearance 
of a well-cooked piece of meat acts as 
stimuli to the digestive juices. They 
probably also have some stimulating 
action upon the body in general. 

“Meat eating is connected with mus- 
cular stamina, vigor, and initiative. It 


surely is a fact that the majority of 
people like meat for it is an exception 
to the "wmlepwhen people eat what they 
dislike and statistics show that the per 
capita consumption of meat in the 
United States was 140 pounds last 
year. 


Meat Is Energy Builder. 

“As meat has the quality of calling 
forth great physiological activity in the 
stomach, it ranks as a very digestible 
food. By tests it has been shown that 
meat protein is 96 per cent digestible 
and that the fat of meat is easily and 
completely digested—95 per cent being 
used by the body. 

“The connective tissues which deter- 
mine the toughness or the tenderness 
of meat are easily dissolved by the 
gastric juice. The nutrients contained 
in animal foods are very much like the 
compounds of the body, and, therefore, 
need very little change before they 
are ready for use in the body. 


“Meat, also, deserves a superior place 
in our diet because of its energy value. 
It is one of the ‘building foods,’ a food 
that furnishes the body, not only with 
heat and energy (the power to do 
work), but also, with a substance, pro- 
tein, which builds the body of a grow- 
ing child and maintains the body tis- 
sues of the child and adult. 

“The number of calories, or heat- 
making units, to each pound, in the 
four meats of mutton, pork, beef, and 
veal are: mutton, 1695; pork, 1580; 
beef, 1040; and veal, 690. In order to 
successfully build and repair the body 
we must have a certain amount of 
building or protein food. This leads us 
to the composition of meat. 

“Any food owes its reputation to its 
content and the use that the content 
has to society. Out of the five classes 
of food needed in a general diet, meat 
contains four. 


A GOOD TALKING POINT. 


“First, it is a protein food. It ig 
good source of protein, too, for the pro. 
tein is of high biological value. This 
is because it is known as “complete” 
meaning that the protein is sufficient 
to support growth and repair of th 
protein tissues of the body. Meat pro. 
vides the most economic way of supply. 
ing the necessary percentage of protein 
demanded by the system. Probably, the 
best reason for the inclusion of meat ip 
the balanced diet is the high quality of 
its protein. 

Fats Are Needed. 


“Fats are another class of food need. 
ed in a balanced diet. Because of th 
fat that meat contains it is an excellent 
fuel food. Fats have more than twig 
the energy value of proteins or carbo 
hydrates. They increase the palatability 
and the tenderness of meat. It is high. 
ly digestible and being more slowly 
digested than carbohydrates it has 4 
staying quality. This is especially a 
advantage to the person at hard phys- 
cal labor. The feeling of satisfaction 
after eating meat is due in part at least 
to its fat content. 

“Certain minerals are essential to life, 
Those that are necessary and are found 
in animal tissues are: iron, phosphorous, 
sulphur, sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
calcium, chlorine, iodine, fluorine, sil- 
con, lithium, barium, and manganes, 
Some of these are needed in large 
amounts as iron, calcium, and phos 
phorus. Meat is highly regarded asa 
source of iron, and lean meats are espe 
cially rich in this element. Meat is, 
also a good source of phosphorous ani 
phosphorous compounds are essential to 
all of the tissues of the body. 

“Water is a fourth class needed ina 
balanced diet. It is sufficient to say 
that meat is about half water. 

Vitamins in Meat. 

“Vitamins, although not listed unde 
the classes of food, are important in th 
content of a food. Vitamins are of & 
pecial interest today. Various parts 0 
the animal have now been found tok 
rich in certain vitamins. Vitamin A an 
B are the noticeable ones at this time 
More and more scientists and doctors 
are realizing the value of meat in the 
diet because of its vitamins. Liver, kit 
ney, and muscle meat are now the mos 
used for their vitamin content. 

“We find that meat is needed in tke 
diet to keep well, and moreover, to get 
well. The one disease anemia is (i 
nected to a-great extent with meat and 
it has been influential in giving it* 
reputation. Anemia is primarily ao 
dition of the blood and meat is 
for nourishing the blood. There # 
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many types of anemia. They shall be 
discussed here as one group. 
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and a levy of 1 per cent is made to 
take care of shrinkage or unavoidable 


pi ee -. waste. Delivery costs, kept at a mini- 
In considering the treatment for this jum by the confined area of the mem- 
; disease, one of the most important rec- bership and through careful manage- 
It isa} ommendations is to give the person iron ment, are charged directly to individ- 
r the pr jn some form. In choosing the foods uals for the service performed. 
ue. This one should take those forms which are > 


omplete?§ highest in natural iron compounds. PUSHING CANNED MEAT SALES. 

sufficient § Meat is a food of such form. Liver, es- According to statistics there are ap- 
ir of the pecially, is being used extensively in the proximately five hundred thousand food 
Meat pro. treatment of anemia. ; stores in the United States, inclusive 
of supply. “Thus, we have meat in our diet. You of strictly meat markets. Roughly esti- 
of protein may want to bring up the subject, ‘Why mating the population at 120,000,000, 
bably, the shouldn’t we eat meat?’ Let me remind and counting 160 pounds of meat per 
»f meat in you that one should look for the good capita, this would make in the neigh- 
quality of # ina thing. It is better to discuss any borhood 38,000 Ibs. of meat for each 


question under the positive heading, as 
in this case, ‘Why do we eat meat ?’ 


store to sell during the year. 


Of course not all of this meat is pre- 
sented to the American people in cans. 





Food need. “Meat surely has its share of good But canned meat may be made up into 
ise of the Points. Listing them they can be head- displays, and is most interesting from 
ed as a merchandising point of view during 
| excellent latabilit the summer months. Summer months 
han twice (1) palatability are cold meat months, and the meat 
or carb oH ee in cans is par ages sega to be served The opinions of specialists 
alatabili (3) energy value on a momen s sad ice. , ° ° 
It is ak (4) composition (protein, minerals, There is nothing more delicious to in the mest ny om 
fats, water and vitamins) serve as the cold meat for a dinner than agree on one point; namely, 
re slowly . A er ham or veal loaf, or delicious canned that the greatest need is for 
it has a (5) use in anemia. ox tongue, which may be chilled in the es 
ecially an —_@— ice box and sliced thin. education: 
ard physi RETAIL FOOD PRICES LOWER. Then there is corned beef, pork sau- 
atisfaction : . : od sage, whole ham, whole chicken, vienna 
Retail food prices in 51 cities of the sausage, roast beef to say nothing of as 99 
rt at leat United States decreased 1 per cent in combination meats, such as corned beef “Meat Retailing 
the month ended June 15, 1932, com- — — Recnapeg ag ma beef 
ti : : bs é and cream, chicken a la king, Hungarian . 
a pared with May 15. Compared with pouylash, chop suey. Any of these may By A. C. Schueren 
the same month a year ago, the de- be taken home, heated quickly and 
osphorous, crease was 1544 per cent. In the month served as a hot dinner dish if the family Is one step toward solving 
agnesium, just ended lard decreased 7 per cent in happens to be yearning for hot food. 


orine, sili- 


price, vegetable lard substitute 5 per 


Make a display of these canned 


this problem. 


nan cent, plate beef and butter 4 per cent, meats. It is actually a fact that peo- io 

- wa is bacon, leg of lamb and aie and ple don’t realize so many meats may Better retailing ae better 
are beans, 3 per cent; sirloin steak, rib be purchased in cans. This is not only customers. It will result in 

and phos roast, chuck roast, pork chops, sliced valuable information for your customer, b hol li 

arded asa ham and oleomargarine 1 per cent. but is a good er pers sap — a etter wholesaling. 

¢ Round steak showed no change in price you, since canned meat is not only de- ‘ ‘ : 

: ‘ell for the month as a whole. ” P licious, but it will keep, an enormous You will enjoy reading a 

selina convenience for small space city dwell- copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
lorous ani . ers, who may stock up ahead of time i 
»ssential to GROUP BUYING PROFITS. if these canned meats are only called ING. 


ieeded in 4 
ent to say 
2r. 


sted under 
‘tant in the 







Two hundred and fifteen retail meat 
dealers in Washington, D. C., organ- 
ized in a cooperative group, have made 
large savings through purchasing in 
carload lots, W. C. Davis, senior mar- 
keting specialist of the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, recently told mem- 
bers of the National Association of Re- 


to their attention. 
oe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
Herman Schroeder of Ida Grove, Ia., 
has purchased the McDermott meat 
market. 
Edward Wank, Negaunee, Mich., has 
opened a grocery and meat business in 










Price only $7.00 
plus postage 
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are of & tail Meat Dealers the Leviellie building. 

us parts of By limiting purchases to two grades, ._ Mabel Pappas and Lillian Kircher, 12 _§, Feldman, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
ound tom Wherever possible, uniform quality has North 7th st., Minneapolis, Minn., have operate a grocery and meat business at 
min Aan en assured every retailer, Mr. Davis plied for a license to conduct a meat 631 East Keefe ave. 


business. 

Chas. P. Hipp, 1829 Hennepin, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has applied for a 
license to operate a grocery and meat 
business. 


said. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture grading service has been used 
in this connection, to maintain a single 
standard of quality. Mr. Davis claimed 
that the eaclliy of beef purchased had 
been raised 144 grades since the insti- 


A meat market, which was owned by 
Emil Damm of Mason City, Ia., was 
recently taken over by Lausice Larson. 


The City Meat Market, Fountain City, 
Wis., has been purchased by W. J. 


> this time 
nd doctors 
neat in the 
Liver, kid 


~ Oa — of the Department of Agricul- magi’ Wa ee gon bag ge Waseka. 

— Ma - saaage system. : license to conduct a meat market. The Troy City Grocery, Anaconda, 
eded in t late the oe es 08 oe hi yee Anderson Brothers General Store and Mont., will add a fresh meat department 
ver, to ge cooperative group, this wd Tt meat market, St. Francis, Minn., has to their store. 


gong into a working capital fund. 
can be withdrawn without interest 
Whenever the member desires to with- 

w from the organization. Monthly 
dues range from $9 to $13 per month, 
depending upon the volume of goods 
handled. 


sold out to Robert Leathers. 

Capetz Brothers, 238 South Snelling 
ave., St. Paul, Minn., have applied for 
a license to conduct a grocery and meat 
market business. 

Frank Ruff Meat Market, Waverly, 
Minn., has sold out to Ed. Murray. 


nia is col 
h meat and 
riving it 


Jack Weinstein & Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capitalization of 500 shares of no par 
value stock to deal in meats. Incor- 
porators are Jack Weinstein, Brooklyn, 
and Max Yavener and Anthony C. Stein 


Products are invoiced to a member of Newark. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Attendance at the open meeting of 
Ye Olde New York branch held on July 
19 far exceeded expectations for so 
warm an evening. The merchandising 
plan was again discussed and David 
Van Gelder, executive secretary of the 
New York state association, was pleased 
with the support given by the members. 
Business Manager Edwin W. Williams 
outlined the new collection and credit 
service available to members and dis- 
tributed blanks to be given customers 
desiring credit accommodations. 


The final business meeting of the 
committee for the Brooklyn convention 
of the State Association was held at 
Schwaben Hall, July 18. Letters of 
appreciation were read from exhibitors, 
stating they were more than satisfied 
with their investment. Regret was ex- 

ressed at the continued illness of Mrs. 
rank P. Burck and a basket of flowers 
was ordered sent her. It was agreed 
to give a farewell dinner in the fall 


at which time the committee will be 
disbanded. 


At the meeting of Jamaica Branch 
Tuesday of this week it was decided 
during the summer to hold short busi- 
ness meetings only. Card games will 
follow the meeting. The card tourna- 
= scheduled will not start before the 

all. 


Charles Hembdt, past president Wash- 
ington Heights ranch, and Mrs. 
Hembdt, corresponding secretary Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, with their three daughters, 
have started their vacation by a visit 
to Mr. Hembdt’s mother at Callicoon, 
N. Y. The remainder of the time will 
be "a at the country home, Croton 
Lake. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, with 
their family, are spending the summer 
at Jeffersonville, N. Y. Latest word 
from there is to the effect that Mr 
Schaefer, a member of Ye Olde New 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 22, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-550 LBS.): 


CHICAGO. 


#1 bog 13:00 
12.00@13.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


$14. 
13.00 


15.00 
14.50 


10.00@12.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
La (38 LBS. DOWN): 


Good 
Medium 
Common 
Fresh Pork Cufs: 
IOINs: 
8-10 Ibs. av. 
10-12 lbs. av. 
12-15 Ibs. av. 
16-22 Ibs. av. 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 lbs. av. 
PICNICS: 
6 8 lbs. av. 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4- 8 lbs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 


TRIMMINGS: 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. 


York and Chicago. 


14. 15.00 $13.50@14.50 
13.00@14.50 12.50@13.50 
13.50@14.50 
12. 13.50 


13.00 
11.50 


10.00@11.50 10. 
8.50@10.00 7.00 


10.00@10.50 10. 12.00 
8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
a 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 


14.00 14.00@15.00 
13.00 13. 14.50 
13.00 
10.00 
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(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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York Branch, is recovering from his re. 
cent serious illness. 


Franz Eichler of the Jamaica Branch 
and Mrs. Eichler are entertaining some 
thirty members of the Branch next 
Sunday at the summer home of Mr, 
Eichler’s mother. 


——e—_—— 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


T. E. Ray, district manager, Swift & 
Company, New York, visited Chicago 
and Detroit during the past week. 


U. P. Adams, Eastern branch house 
superintendent, Armour and Company, 
a York, is spending a few weal 

aine. 


Vice president W. B. Smith, Theurer- 
Norton Provision Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, spent a few days in New York 
during the past week. 


J. Stirling, branch house superin- 
tendent’s department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for several days during the past week. 


Miss Quindred Miller, executive de- 
partment, and Miss Mildred Trincher, 
sales department, Wilson & Co., New 
York office, are on a two weeks vaca- 
tion cruise. 

President Henry Cohn, Automatic 
Linker, Inc., and Mrs. Cohn sailed on 
board the s.s. Samaria on July 15 to 
spend a few months in England, Ger- 
many and France. 


F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
was in New York during the past week 
and visited the plant of the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co. 


Although some 50 men of the cutting 
department of Figge & Hutwelker, Inc, 
New York, were on strike during the 
past week, operations continued and 
production was maintained. 


Casimir I. Stralem, senior member of 
the international banking house of 
Hallgarten & Co., New York, and a di- 
rector of Wilson & Co., Chicago, passed 
away at the Mount Kisco hospital on 
July 15 following a brief illness. 


Edward Seh, sales department, Wil- 
son & Co., New York, is spending the 
next few weeks at Schroon Lake, N. Y,, 
with his family. Edward Shute, jr., of 
the same department, just returned 
from a vacation spent at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Vice presidents Carl Fowler and 
James D. Cooney, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, visited New York for several days 
during the past week. A. R. McCar- 
tan, casing department, Wilson & Co, 
Chicago, returned on board s.s. Ai 
tania early last week after having spent 
some time abroad. 


Meat, fish and poultry and 
seized and destroyed by the health 
partment of the city of New York 
ing the week ended July 16, 1932, 
as follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 1 
Manhattan, 3,726 Ibs.; Queens, 6 
total, 3,733 lbs. .Fish—Manhattan, 
Ibs.; Queens, 5 Ibs.; total, 382 Ibs. . 
try.—Bronx, 18 lIbs.; Queens, 14 lbs} 
total, 32 Ibs. 
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TTRACTIVE, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- 
pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer 
wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 
For years Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans 
Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist 
you in making your present can more beautiful . . . 
for the purchaser. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


for every requirement. 


Heekin Cans 


more attractive 
Write for information. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Meat packers have se- 
cured remarkable results 
by proper application of 
these fans. Our engineer 
will gladly work with 
you to coonre similar re- 
sults. WOL RINSE fans 
are Wawa right, built 
right and sold r ght. You 
deal with the "manufac 
turer who guarantees his 
product. Write for cat- 
alog and special discount 
to packers. 


BELANGER FAN & BLOWER CO. 


9316 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 

outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 435 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 





Pat. applied for 


Fig. 1081—“‘Hallowell" 
Pork Loin Truck 

















NEW SYSTEM 


Produces the finest meat 
loaves and roasts at lower 
cost and greater efficiency. 
Two sizes: 

36 loaves or roasts 

60 loaves or roasts 
Names of users and com- 
plete details on request. 


ROTARY 





PRICES 

$300 Small 

325 Large 

F.0.B. — 

M. BRAND & SONS, Inc. 
410 E. 49th St, N.Y. city ¢ QVEN ¢ 











ONION POWDER 
eo} Iie], ia WN 4 5% 
e741 6 fom Te) />) 4°) 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


GREEN BELL- 
PEPPER FLAKES 


At) 24:18 
MEAT-LOAF 
MIXTURE 












VEGETABLE 
FLAKES and 
POWDERS 


Dependable supply; uniform 
quality and strength; true 
fresh flavor, color and texture. 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY . . Burbank, California 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


‘The Big Onion and Garlic Men 
from the West 




















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
119 South st. Baltimore, 
1108 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Standard 1500-Ib. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 


























WEPSCO 


STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
. caneeeieiesiesee aa 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 
Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, common to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 


$ 6.50@ 
Medium 5. 


LIVE HOGS. 


eeseaceceess $ 5.00@ 5.25 
4.50@ 5.00 


180-220 Ibs....... 
230-260 lbs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.....$ 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 1 
Native choice caiinen. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows ... 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


15 
*sd6@600 Ibs. 15 


BEEF CUTS. 


Yo. 1 hinds 
2 hinds a 
. 3 hinds 


. 2 rounds 
o. 3 rounds 


Tenderloins, 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL. 


@12 
@10 
Common @ 8 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, choice .. $16.00@18.00 
Lambs, medium 
Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


10@12 lbs. .15 
25 


6.00@ 7.50 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. ave. 2 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 





avy 
Bacon, eee. — 
Bacon, bonele 
City pickled Seiler 8@10 ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 


Sweetbreads, veal 
Beef kidneys 
Mutton — 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond, suet 


-15 per cwt. 
.35 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals... 2 60 
Prime No. 2 veals. 1 
Buttermilk No. sees ° 
| ne = B.cse 


135 


15 
15 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 score) 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs, including unusual hennery 
selections 

Standards—45 lbs. net 

Rehandled receipts—43 Ibs. 

Checks 


@138% 


174% @20% 
us 17% 
MOE. cccccce 5 @16 


@12% 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express............. 13 
Broilers, Rocks, fancy via express 
Broilers, Leghorns, 2 lbs 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ibs... 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 
Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 
Young toms 
Young hens 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 


Western, 48 to 54 lbs., 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


i es 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 14, 1982: 


July 8 9 
Chicago 17% 17% 
‘ 17% 


Le vccccescccecccsece 124%@14 


11 14 


17% 
17% 


13 
17% 
18 
18% 18% 18% 19% 
18% 18% 19 19% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
16% 16% 16% 17 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1 1931. 
51,098 46,204 41,747 1,785,298 1,939,573 
. 67,46 74,149 56,640 2,326,747 2 199,750 
. 20,289 ete 19,165 681,980 633,768 
Phila. .. 15,717 14.510 739,022 712/331 


Total 154,660 157,950 132,062 % 533,047 5,485,422 485,422 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
In Out On hand 


July 14. July 14. July 15. 


Chicago ...235,104 51,919 19,494,117 

New York.155,762 84,342 15,192,687 

Boston .... 88, 15,838 5,426,792 

Phila. - 28,142 26,640 4,552,259 
. 507,350 


Total 178,739 44,665,855 


17 18 


Segre. 
x. 
EE 


Same 
week day 
last year. 


25,664,180 
13,100,929 


4,172,398 
49,171,199 





July 23, 1932 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 

basis ex vessel Atlantic ports. . -18.00@19.00 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
a.s. New York.... 


, dried, & 19% m4 unit 
11% ammonia, 


Fish scrap, 
10% B. P. . Con. fish factory. 
Fish guano, eae, 13@14% am- 
monia, 10% PL 
Fish re acidulatea, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A. P. A. Del’d. Balt. & 
Norfolk 1.75 & 50e 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot 1.77@ 1.80 
Tank eee ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bu = 1.50 & 10e 


1.30 & 10¢ 


1.85 & 10¢ 
2.50 & 10¢ 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f 

Bone meal, raw, India, 4% and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i.f 

Acid” phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton... 
Kainit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, per ton 
Sulphate in bags, per ton 
Potash Salts are less 9% Discount. 


@19.00 
@22.00 — 
@ 7.50 


50% unground 
60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
—_ aoe al ave. 48 ree 50 Ibs., 


ncaa. 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed me 
and local slaughters under federal ig 
spection at New York for week end 

July 16, 1932, with comparisons: 
Week ¥ 
ended Prev. 

West. drsd. meats: July 16. week. 

Steers, carcasses. . 6,278 5,456 

Cows, carcasses... 608 496 

Bulls, carcasses... 244 228 
Veals, carcasses... 10,143 
Lambs, carcasses. . 23,265 1,1] 
Mutton, carcasses. 

Beef cuts, 287, 
Pork cuts, Ibs 
Local slaughters: 

Cattle 


372,864 
1,252,210 1, 


11,011 
35,001 
60,428 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPP 
Receipts of Western dressed me 

and local slaughters under city and f 

eral inspection at Philadelphia for 


week ended July 16, 1932: 


Week 
ended Prev. 
July 16. week. 


1,868 
685 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 


Local slaughters: 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed 1m 

at Boston, week ended July 16, 
with comparisons: 


Prev. 

week. 
2,049 
1,658 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses . 

ws, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 


20, 
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